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FOREWORD 


On March 6, 1952, the President recommended the continuance of 
the Mutual Security Program for the fiscal year 1953 as ‘‘essential to 
advance our program of world peace and to protect the security of the 
United States.” 

In order to have before the Congress basic information on the nature 
of the program proposed by the President, the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations are 
publishing the material which follows. 

The document has been prepared by the executive branch of the 
Government. Its publication by the two committees does not in any 
way constitute approval of the material or the recommendation of the 
President. 
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THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 


INTRODUCTION 


The President of the United States sent to the Congress on March 
7, 1952, the First Report on the Mutual Security Program. This re- 
port covers operations through December 31, 1951; it “reviews the 
steps we are taking with other nations to build up the strength of the 
free world. * * *” 

The first report, and the President’s message of March 6, 1952, 
recommending a continuance of the Mutual Security Program for the 
next fiscal year, cover the principles upon which the Mutual Security 
Program is based and contain a report of progress in carrying out 
these principles. 

The information supplied in this booklet is primarily concerned 
with the program recommended for the coming fiscal year. 

Part One is a brief explanation of the legislative changes required 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 to carry on the proposed program. 
Part Two is a description of the program in some detail. The ap- 
pendix contains a brief description of the present organizational 
structure for the operation of the Mutual Security Program, and 
certain statistical information to assist the Congress in considering 
the President’s recommendation. 
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PART ONE—THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 is a basic statute defining the’ 
Mutual Security Program, and how it is to be carried on. The act 
also governs operations pursuant to certain other acts under which the 
United States furnishes assistance to other countries. 

Continued operations in the coming year require changes in the 
statutes governing the Mutual Security Program. The bill now before 
the C ongress, designating the new legislation as the “ Mutual Security 
Act of 1952,” consists of proposed amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951; the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended: 
and the Act for International Development, as amended. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the proposed legislation are: 

1. Section 2 states the strong desire to encourage European political 
federation, military integration, and economic unification, and author- 
izes title I economic aid funds to be used by the Director to assist 
organizations which make progress toward that goal, including regional 
organizations for collective defense such as the proposed European 
Defense Force. 

2. Subsection 3 (a) authorizes $4,145,000,000 of new funds and 
the carry-over of 1952 funds for military assistance to Europe for 
fiscal year 1953. . 

3. Subsection 3 (b) authorizes $1,819,200,000 of new funds and the 
carry-over of 1952 funds for defense-support assistance to Europe, 
including Greece and Turkey, for fiscal year 1953. 

4. Subsection 3 (c) amends subsection 101 (b) of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951, to reduce the amount that may be transferred between 
European military and economic aid appropriations in fiscal year 1953 
to 5 percent of the total, rather than 10 percent as now provided in the 
act of 1951. 

5. Subsection 3 (d) adds a new subsection LOL (c) to title I of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951: the new provision carries over into 
fiscal year 1953 the unexpended balance of $100, 000,000 specially 

earmarked in last year’s appropriation bill for “military, economic, 
cad technical assistance’’ to Spain. 

6. Subsection 4 (a) authorizes $606,370,000 of new funds and the 
carry-over of 1952 funds for military assistance to the Near East and 
Africa for fiscal year 1953. 

7. Subsection 4 (b) authorizes $196,000,000 of new funds and the 
carry-over of 1952 funds for economic assistance to the Near East and 
Africa for fiscal year 1953. Subsections 4 (c) and 4 (d) authorize the 
use of part of these funds for assistance to Israel and to Palestine 
refugees. 

8. Subsection 5 (a) authorizes $611,230,000 of new funds and the 
carry-over of 1952 funds tor military assistance in Asia and the Pacific 
area for fiscal year 1953. 

9. Subsection 5 (b) authorizes $408,000,000 of new funds and the 
carry-over of 1952 funds for economic and teehnical assistance in Asia 


» 
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and the Pacific area.. This subsection also expressly authorizes the 
use of these funds without the limitation now contained in section 503 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. Without this waiver, certain 
economic and technical-assistance programs in Asia and the Pacific 
area could not be carried on by the Mutual Security Agency. 

10. Subsection 5 (c) provides for continuing available until expe nded 
the balances of amounts allocated to the Secretary of State out of 
previous China Area Aid Act appropriations for assistance to Chinese 
and Korean students in the United States. Congress originally 
provided for these funds to remain available until expended. How- 
ever, when the original provision was amended last year to cover 
Korean students, a technicality occurred which would cause the 
funds to lapse on June 30, 1952. Subsection 5 (c) restores the 
original intent of Congress. 

11. Subsections 5 (d), (e), (f), and (g) amend the section of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 (see. 303) covering aid to Korea through 
contributions to UNKRA., 

(a) Subsection (d) makes certain what otherwise might be in 
doubt under the present language of section 303 (a): that the $45,- 
000,000 authorization of contributions to UNKRA made for fiscal 
1952 is still available in fiscal year 1953, so that new appropriations 
may be made up to that amount without any new authorization. 

(b) eae tion (e) is a carry-over provision, continuing available 
ae iscal year 1953 the amounts carried over last year from 
previous years’ Korean-aid appropriations. 

(c) Subsections (f) and (g) substitute a new set-off provision for the 
one now in 303 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 which requires 
contributions to UNKRA to be reduced by the value of any relief 
assistance made available to Korea by the United States Army 
after UNKRA takes over the Korean relief operation. The new pro- 
vision requires that only the value of goods and services which the 
United States decides to turn over to UNKRA should be set off 
against its contribution to UNKRA, and that in no case should the 
amount of the set-off exceed $67,500,000. 

12. Section 6 authorizes $62,400,000 and $22,000,000 of new funds, 
and carry-over of 1952 funds for military assistance and point 4 
technical assistance, respectively, in the American Republics for fiscal 
year 1953: 

13. Subsection 7 (a) repeals two existing provisions in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. The first of these is section 514, providing 
funds for de veloping strategic materials for the United States. The 
other is section 522, requiring 10 percent of any aid supplied under the 
Kconomic Coope ration Act to be in the form of loans. 

14. Subsection 7 (b) adds four new sections to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951: 

(a) The first provides for exempting functions carried on under the 
Mutual Security Act, especially offshore procurement of military end 
items, from the provisions of laws governing United States contracting 
(e. g., the Inspection of Records Act). 

(b) The second authorizes retired Army officers, or retired officers 
of any of the uniformed services, to be appointed to civilian positions 
under the act. 
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(c) The third authorizes funds for making contributions to the 
recently established international organization (PICMME) for re- 
settlement of European migrants. 

(d) The fourth authorizes the continuation of the subsidy of ocean 
freight for relief packages, the plan being that the State Department 
will take this program over from the Mutual Security Agency. 

15. Section 8-amends 403 (d) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
to authorize the furnishing of an additional amount of excess military 
equipment and materials during fiscal year 1953. It also amends 
section 408 (e) of the MDA Act in several respects: 

(a) To provide for reimbursable aid to be furnished to international 
military organizations (e. g., SHAPE); 

(6) To permit the rehabilitation of materials transferred from ma- 
terials in stock if the recipient-to-be makes a firm commitment to pay 
the costs of rehabilitation; 

(c) To permit the requirement of payment before delivery to be 
waived for 60 days under certain limited circumstances; 

(d) To make it completely clear that the foreign recipient assumes 
liability for any loss under a contract covering the transfer of equip- 
ment or materials to it. 

16. Section 9 amends the Act for International Development in two 
respects: 

(a) To authorize $17,000,000 for contributions to multilateral 
technical-cooperation programs; 

(6) To authorize the appointment of an Administrator and Deputy 
Administrator for Technical Cooperation, to be confirmed by the 
Senate, and to receive $16,000 and $15,000 a year salaries, respectively; 
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TasBLe I.—Mutual Security Program—Authorization request by functions and 
activities 


{In millions of dollars] 


Item | TitleI | Title II | Title II | TitleIV | Title V | Total 





I. Military assistance: 
A. Country programs: | 
1. Matériel (including 


organizations; Control Act 
expenses; and administra- 
tive expenses for all titles_. 


GRE ibidins Goel couaiice $3, 914, 87 $601.18 | $603. 58 | $60. 34 $5, 179. 97 
2. Training. ....-. w-------| 155.13 5.19 | 7. 65 2. 06 : 170, 03 
Subtotal, country | | | } 
programs.....-.-..-} 4,070.00 | 606.37 611.23 | 62. 40 é 5, 350. 00 
B. Participation in SHAPE and | | 
other international security | 
| 


75.00 |..-- ; ; 75. 00 


Total military assistance._| 4, 145.00 606.37 | 611. 23 | 
II. Defense support (MSA country pro- | | 
grams for European NATO coun- | 
tries, Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia (includes economic assistance | } 
for Austria) ._. Nie os dh weakde --} 1,819.20 |._.-. ; ' 1,819. 20 
III. Economic and technical assistance: 
A. Under Mutual Security 
Agency: Southeast Asia 
country programs (includes 
assistance to support mili- 
tary efforts in southeast 
Asia and the Pacific) ---.-- ‘ 258. 00 ic ; 258. 00 


62. 40 j..-. “ 5, 425. 00 


B. Under Technical Cooperation 
Administration: | 


1. Country programs ai 131. 00 150. 00 22.00 |. 303. 00 
2. Contributions to mul- 
tilateral technical co- 
operation activities $17. 00 17.00 
Subtotal, TCA ac- 
tivities 131. 00 150. 00 22. 00 17.00 320. 00 
C. Other: 
1. Palestine refugee pro- 
grams 65. 00 65. 00 
2. Emigration of surplus 
manpower 10. 00 10. OO 
3. Ocean freight, volun- 
tary relief packages 2. 80 2. 8) 
Subtotal, other as- 
sistance 65. 00 12. 80 77. & 
Total, economic 
and technical as- 
sistance 106. 00 108. 00 22. 00 29. 80 655. 80 


Grand total 5, 964. 20 802.37 1,019.23 4. 40 20. 80 7, 900. 00 
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TasLe Il.—Mutual Security Program—Percentage distribution by programs and 
functions 


[In millions of dollars] 




















ss 
| Percent ofall| 1, 
she | Arce 
Amount re- military | I bie Be nt of 
Item 7 aa eees | total request- 
quested = assistance / 64 in the bill 
-™ funds | 
I.* Military assistance: | 
A. Country programs in 
Matériel end items (including OSP) $5, 179. 97 95.5 65.6 
Training is ‘ ; 170. 03 3.1 2. 
Subtotal, country programs ; 5, 350. 00 98. 6 67.7 
B. Participation in SHAPE and other international e 
security organizations; Control Act expenses; and 
administrative expenses for al! titles ‘ ; 75. 00 1.4 1.0 
Total, military assistance - “fe! 5, 425. 00 100. 0 68.7 
| Percent of all 
funds for | Percent of 
Amo \- | 
Item aed other than | total funds 
; military | in the bill 
assistance | 
Il. Defense support: Country programs_ .._--- $1, 819. 20 73.5 | 23.0 
el 
Percent of lall tunds es 
Amount all funds for} economic Percent of 
Item requested other than | and tech- | total funds 
P military | ‘Ligal an- in the bill 
assistance | eee | 
—_—e sistance 
111. Economic and technical assistance 
A. Under Mutual Security Agency: Country | 
programs $258. 00 10.4 39.3 3.3 
B. Under Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration 
Country programs 303. 00 12.2 46.2 3.8 
Contributions to multilateral technical 
cooperation 17.00 7 2.6 2 
Subtotal, TCA activities 320. 00 12.9 48.8 4.0 
= 
C. Other assistance 
Palestine refugee program 65. 00 2.7 9.9 3 
Emigration of surplus manpower 10. 00 4 1.6 .13 
Ocean freight, voluntary relief packages 2. 80 l 4 . 04 
Subtotal, other assistance 77. 80 as 11.9 1.00 
D. Totals, economic and technical assistance 
Under Mutual Security Agency 258. 00 10.4 39.3 3.3 
Under TCA 320. 00 12.9 48.8 10 
Other 77. 80 1.2 11.9 1.0 
Subtotal, economic and technical as- 
sistance 655. 80 26. 5 100.0 8.3 
IV. Totil, all assistance 
Military 5, 425. 00 68.7 
Defense support 1,819. 20 23.0 
Economic and technical assistance 655. 80 8.3 
Subtotal, funds other than military 2, 475. 00 31.3 
Grand total 7, 900. 00 nd 100. 0 


PART TWO—DESCRIPTION OF THE 1953 PROGRAM 
I. Toe Murvat Security ProGrRAM IN Europe 


The purpose of the Mutual Security Program in Europe is to build 
up total strength for the defense of free Europe in the shortest possible 
time and at the least possible cost. The program in Europe centers 
on the collective defense build-up of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; it is bolstered by assistance to Austria, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia. The great increase in the European defense effort must 
be built on the base of expanding total production and closer integra- 
tion among our European partners. 


A. THE NATO DEFENSE BUILD-UP 


At Lisbon, the North Atlantic Council adopted in February of this 
year a plan of collective action to provide the maximum feasible build- 
up of defensive strength during 1952, including a foundation for 
expansion toward progressively larger force goals for 1953 and 1954. 
This plan developed out of an intensive review of the military forces 
required for adequate defense in Western Europe and of the political 
and economic capabilities of the NATO partners to mount this 
defense effort. The Council also endorsed the establishment of a 
European Defense Community which will make possible the contribu- 
tion of German military contingents to European defense. The 
Council agreed upon a plan to finance the next group of airfields and 
communication systems required urgently for the forces now being 
organized and trained under the command of SHAPE. 

The Lisbon meeting thus provided a firm basis on which to build 
the Kuropean part of the Mutual Security Program for fiscal year 
1953. The NATO plans will be reviewed annually, and the program 
for the following years determined in the light of the world political 
and military scene and of economic developments in the member 
countries. 

The current plan of action, agreed at Lisbon, covers the force con- 
tributions of the original members of NATO and (during 1953) of 
Western Germany; it is intended during the major annual review 
scheduled for the coming summer to incorporate into the plan the 
force contributions of the two new members, Greece and Turkey. 

The military program for the calendar year 1952 will provide a a 
powerful defense force, welded into an effective fighting team. The 
NATO countries will provide 50 divisions by the end of 1952. Some- 
whet over half of these 50 divisions will be in a state of combat- 
readiness; the remainder will be organized in rapidly mobilizable 
reserve units. There will be 4,000 combat aircraft, together with 
necessary airfields, supporting installations, and communications sys- 
tems. The naval units at the end of 1952 will include 704 major com- 
batant vessels (destroyer escorts and larger) and 925 smaller com- 
batant types (minesweepers, ete.). In addition will be the important 
military forces of Greece and Turkey, new members of NATO. The 
substantial agreement that bas been reached on the formation of the 
European Defense Community permits us to look forward after 1952 
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to a sizable German contribution of troops, funds, and defense pro- 
duction. 

The NATO defense program is building upon the very substantial 
rearmament that has already taken place, both in the United States 
and in Europe, since the Communist attack in Korea. The standing 
forces of the European NATO countries, including Greece and Turkey, 
have increased by over one-half million men in the past 20 months, 
and already exceed the prewar (1938) level. Since the beginning of 
last year, the number of European divisions available to General 
Eisenhower has more than doubled. The improvement in quality of 
equipment, training, and other factors that affect combat readiness 
and effectiveness has been even greater. Construction of air and naval 
bases and other military installations has made great progress, al- 
though much remains to be done. 

Since mid-1950, the European NATO countries as a group have 
doubled the size of their defense expenditures, from about $4.5 billion 
in fiscal year 1950 to over $9 billion in the current fiscal vear. The 
rate of military expenditure and of expansion and improvement of 
forces has been steadily rising, and expenditures will be stepped up 
still further during the coming vear. In fiscal year 1953, with German 
forces in formation and the efforts of the NATO members further 
increased, the total expenditures (including $2.7 billion for Germany) 
should be about $14 billion, to which Greek and Turkish military 
expenditure of nearly half a billion dollars will be additional. 

The details of the programs for the individual NATO countries and 
Germany are not given in this document; they relate directly to mili- 
tary plans and estimates, and will be made available to the Congress 
on a confidential basis. 


B. THE COST OF THE BUILD-UP 


The total funds required from all countries in fiscal year 1953 to 
meet the Western European portion of the agreed NATO defense 
build-up are estimated at $17.7 billion. This sum covers the main- 
tenance, training, and equipping of European troops, necessary mil- 
itary construction, and the contracting for production of military 
equipment (including the starting of production on certain long-lead 
items that will become available the next year or after). It does not 
include the costs of maintaining United States and Canadian forces 
stationed in Europe, which are covered by the national defense bud- 
gets of the United States and Canada. 

This estimate has been rigorously screened to eliminate nonessen- 
tials. In terms of dollar equivalents, this total cost breaks down 
approximately as follows for the principal categories: 


imount 


(billions 
of dollars 
or equir- 
Purpose: alent) 
Miltary personnel. (26 seco cakes Aneta st i es ea $3. 6 


Military and related construction____..-.......----- 2 
CJEer CDCURAGNE GR DOUCINOON soos nen ed a eine ae on bene maine 3. 3 
Other defense expenditures... ._.....-.--...-.-.--.-- eee Sa : 22 
Major matériel !_ Pete Ae J. Dees oe Ue Se Yo 7. 4 


SR a os oles ‘bes 
| The figure for this item represents the sum of required appropriations (in Europe generally on an expendi- 


ture basis, and in the United States on the basis of obligational! authority). 
2 Includes Germany; excludes Greece and Turkey. 
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It should be noted that the above figures include the non-NATO 
defense expenditures of the Western European countries, for example, 
French expenditures for the war in Indochina, British expenditures 
for troops and naval units in many parts of the world including those 
fighting in Malaya. As indicated above, these figures do not include 
Greece and Turkey. 

C. MEETING THE COST 


The European NATO countries will provide the vast bulk of the 
armed forces in Europe under the Lisbon plan of action. A large 
portion of the major matériel must be supplied from North America; 
in addition, a measure of defense support in the form of raw materials 
and equipment from the United States is essential to make possible 
the full European military contribution. The plan of action calls for 
meeting the cost of the European forces in the following manner 
during the fiscal vear 1953: 


Pillion 

European countries’ own expenditure (made possible by $1.4 billion of 
defense support) Saya: ; $13. 9 

Funds for United States provision of end items___- Ba . 13.8 


! Includes approximately $0.2 billion for training. 


Note.—The United States figure does not include the support of United States troops. 


These figures are not wholly comparable. The United States 
end-item figure represents the funds required for obligation during the 
fiscal year, and is substantially less than the schedsiled delivery of 
equipment during the same fiscal year. On the other hand, a major 
part of the Europe an share represents pay and operating costs. 
Because European rates of troop pay are low, in some cases only a few 
cents a day, this amount does not represent the real economic value 
of the manpower thus withdrawn from productive employme nt. 
Similarly, European costs for feeding and clothing troops and providing 
barracks and other facilities are substantially less than American costs. 
Hence, the European expenditures understate the real costs and 
burdens of defense borne by the Europeans. 

The United States contribution is composed mainly of major items 
of military equipment which can be efficiently produced in the United 
States and could not be produced in Europe in time to meet the sched- 
uled buildup. Most of the remainder of the United States contribu- 
tion is in the form of key commodities necessary to permit the Euro- 
peans to put primary emphasis on the raising and training of troops, 
on the provision of barracks and other physical facilities, and on the 
provision of expendable supplies, soft goods, and those items of military 
equipment in which European production is relatively efficient. 
European forces can, of course, be raised and maintained in E urope 
at a small fraction of the cost of assembling, transporting, and main- 
taining American troops abroad. This division of the job makes 
possible the largest total of trained and equipped forces in Europe. 

In terms of total resources devoted to defense, the European 
NATO countries will be spending between 9 and 10 percent of their 
gross national product during the fiscal year 1953. The comparable 
figure for total security expenditures of the United States will be 
about double that percentage during the same period. 

Aside from the pay and maintenance factor referred to above, 
which tends to understate the value of European resources—especially 

96460—52——2 
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manpower—diverted to defense, any judgment on the size of the 
European effort must give major consideration to the per capita 
income level in Europe. The average per capita gross national 
product among the European NATO countries is about one-third 
what it is in the United States, with, of course, substantial variations 
from country to country. The level of tax receipts in several of 
the countries, also shown in the following table, indicates that, while 
the incidence of taxation creates difficult problems in some countries, 
the total amounts of taxes collected from the people compares favor- 


ably with the United States in most cases. 
TABLE IIT 


Tax Per capita Tax Per capita 


receipts gross receipts | gross 
as percent) national as percent! national 

. of gross product . ™ of gross | product 
Country national | A percent | Country national lat percent 
product, | of United | product, | of United 

1951 or States, 1951 or States, 

1951-52 ! 1951-52 | 1951-52 ! 1951-52 
Austria 31.0 2! Italy | 220.7 | 17 
Belgium ; ‘i 23.0 40 || Netherlands_- sdeacehe 28.3 27 
Canada ; 23.9 68 Norway oN 7 can 25. 1 41 
Denmark ; 18.6 42 P ortugal_- eas 10.3 | 14 
France 30.7 38 || Turkey........-. ’ = | 216.4 | 8 
Germany (Federal Republic 30.3 28 || United Kingdom 33.7 | 40) 
Greece... -- a 216.7 13 United States 25.8 100 


Taxes collected at all levels of government 
? 1950 or 1950-51, later figures not available 


These are the factors that affect the size and composition of the 
United States contribution to the NATO defense effort of Europe. 
If the job is to be done and done on time, the full contribution of the 
United States is essential. The United States. effort, combined with 
the European effort, will yield a balanced joint result of impressive 
size. Only through this combination of European and American 
efforts can there be achieved promptly a build-up of defensive strength 
in Europe providing a genuine deterrent to aggression. 


D. THE UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


The United States contribution to the European defense build-up 
program for the coming fiscal year comprises the entire amount of 
$5,964 million proposed for authorization under title I, except for a 
relatively small amount of economic assistance for Austria and the 
funds for administration of the program, together with the major 
part (for Greece and Turkey) of the $606 million of military assistance 
proposed for authorization under title Il. The United States con- 
tribution will be made in four principal forms: (a) Military end-items 
produced in the United States; (6) military end items procured in 
Europe under the offshore procurement program; (c) military tech- 
nical and training programs; and (d) defense support in the form of 
commodities required to sustain the European military build-up. 

Military end items from the United States 

By far the largest portion of the United States contribution to the 
{uropean NATO defense build-up takes the form of major items of 


military equipment. Included here are guns, ammunition, tanks, 
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trucks, and other military vehicles, aircraft, vessels, radar and com- 
munications, and other items of major equipment, to meet the require- 
ments of the forces in being or agreed to be provided according to 
the schedule of the NATO force build-up. Inclusive of transporta- 
tion and handling costs, the funds required for this purpose during 
the fiscal year 1953 for NATO countries and Germany amount to 
approximately $3.6 billion requested under the title [1 appropriation. 

Of these funds, $1 billion are proposed for equipment to be con- 
tracted for in Europe under the offshore procurement program de- 
scribed below. The largest part—about $2.6 billion—will be pro- 
cured in the United States, procurement being integrated with that 
for the United States’ own defense build-up. 

Part of these funds will be used during the fiscal vear 1953 to place 
contracts for items which, by reason of the time required for their pro- 
duction, will be delivered after the end of the fiscal vear. At the same 
time, however, the equipment actually delivered during the fiseal year 
1953 will include very large amounts contracted for under earlier ap- 
propriations. As indicated in the President’s budget message, it is 
expected that deliveries to all areas during the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 will amount to approximately $12 billion mostly in fiscal year 
1953—and by far the largest part of this total is destined for the Euro- 
pean countries contributing forces to the NATO command. 

Through the calendar year 1951 the equipment provided by the 
Lnited States served mainly to meet the training requirements of the 
forces brought into being during that year, and to meet certain critical 
deficiencies or replace certain of the obsolete equipment of troops in” 
being. In contrast, 1952 and 1953 will be years in which large quan- 
tities of combat equipment will go into the hands of forces being made 
combat-ready under General Eisenhower’s command. The decision 
at Lisbon to concentrate on the maximum development of combat- 
ready forces during the months ahead means that most of this equip- 
ment will go to bring complete units to a state of combat readiness; 
the distribution of this equipment to units in training will be carefully 
designed to permit ready mobilization to meet any contingency. The 
funds requested for direct military assistance for title I countries, to- 
gether with funds previously made available, will fill the equipment 
deficiencies of types furnished by the United States of all the ground 
foree divisions being raised this vear under the Lisbon agreement, to- 
gether with provision for part of their reserve stocks of ammunition 
It will furnish a portion ofthe long-production lead-time items required 
for additional forces to be raised in 1953. It will provide essential 
combat equipment required in support of naval and air units com- 
mitted to the NATO defense plan. 

The programing of military end items is based upon the require- 
ments of the forces being brought up to combat or reserve strength 
under the forces plan agreed at Lisbon. Deliveries will be geared to 
the actual time phasing of the raising and training of forces by our 
allies. The programs are kept flexible, so that priorities of equip- 
ment deliveries can be made to correspond to the readiness of troops 
to receive and effectively to utilize the equipment supplied, and the 
relative urgency of needs for combat readiness or for tri aining of specific 
units. The responsibility for recommending these priorities rests 
with the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, who will consider on 
the spot both the degree of readiness of units to receive equipment 
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and the missions to be performed by the various units in the event of 
attack. 

The President has directed that a policy of allocating military equip- 
ment be established which will assure that United States forces in 
Europe and other NATO forces, as well as other forces of certain 
foreign countries which in case of war are most likely to be first attacked, 
are adequately equipped. 

The large quantities of modern equipment supplied to European 
forces by the United States reflects the nature and timing of the joint 
NATO investment in mutual security. We are now in the process of 
building up the initial equipment for a large defensive force within a 
short period of time. Within the time schedule called for by this 
defense plan many items of equipment can be produced only within the 
United States, where large-scale production lines are already in opera- 
tion. Another large part of the equipment requirements could be 
produced in Europe, but only at the expense of the raising and training 
of forces, the construction of the necessary airfields, barracks, com- 
munications systems, and other facilities, and the supplying of those 
forces with the large quantities of other supplies necessary for their 
maintenance and operation—in short, only at the expense of a lower 
level of forces than is needed for effective Western European defense. 

It is the compression of this build-up into a short peviod of years 
and the concentration of the European countries on the raising of 
forces and supplying them with the things that Europe is best able 
to supply them with, that makes necessary the large United States 
contribution in the form of finished military hard goods. 

2. Offshore procurement 

While matériel deliveries from United States production must 
continue during the current period of rapid military build-up, this 
country cannot provide a permanent large-scale military supply 
system to our allies. Steps are necessary now so that the European 
economy and industrial production can become able to support 
Europe’s forces and supply their continuing requirements for mainte- 
nance and replacement after the initial build-up is completed. Fur- 
thermore, it is logistically essential that certain items be available from 
European sources in the event of hostilities. 

During the next 2 vears there will be a substantial amount of un- 
used industrial capacity in the European NATO countries and Ger- 
many that could be utilized for defense production. The European 
nations have initiated some matériel procurement as a part of their 
defense programs; their military production in fiscal vear 1953 is esti- 
mated at over $3.5 billion. Nevertheless, exe ept for the United King- 
dom, these programs are still at a scale which is inadequate to meet 
long-term defense needs. To make the most effective use of their 
military manpower potential, the European countries have had to 
devote most of their military effort to the pay and maintenance of 
their forces and to construction and the provision of operating sup- 
plies, depending on the American arsenal for the bulk of their heavy 
matériel. Full use of the European military production potential 
during this period of initial build-up could take place only at the cost 
of a smaller force contribution and considerable delay. 

In the interest of developing to a fuller extent, during this build-up 
period, the European military production potential, as well as to take 
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advantage of this supplementary source of supply, the program calls 
for procurement in Europe of significant amounts of certain types of 
military equipment for provisions to the forces of our European allies. 

It is estimated that $1 billion of offshore procurement contracts 
can advantageously be placed in Europe during the fiscal year 
1953. Contracts will be placed only for amounts and types of items 
falling within the calculated requirements of the European defense 
build-up, and in that respect will not differ from the end items sup- 
plied physically from the United States. Particular emphasis will be 
given, however, to logistic considerations; for example, the production 
of ammunition and spare parts in Europe will be given special encour- 
agement under the offshore procurement program because of the 
obvious necessity for close sources of supply of these items. 
3. Military technical and training programs 

Another essential element in the program for an integrated NATO 
defense force is the provision of United States technical knowledge, 
personnel, and facilities for military training. This program, for 
which approximately $170 million is requested (under titles I and I1) 
for fiscal year 1953 for the NATO countries and Germany, provides 
courses of instruction, both in the United States and in the European 
countries themselves, and assures that the equipment we provide 
can be effectively used and properly maintained. The results of 
American experience and research, as well as American facilities, are 
made available to selected qualified members of the armed forces 
and military establishments of the other NATO countries, with 
special view toward the ability of these individuals to establish their 
own courses and training programs upon their completion of the 
courses of instruction provided by the United States. 

Defense support 


The program of defense support, in the form of raw materials, com- 
modities, and machinery, provides Europe with a critical margin of 
specific resources in which Europe is deficient. Some of the basic 
materials of production, including the metals, machines, and fuels 
that become weapons and military supplies in Europe, must be pro- 
vided if the full European effort is not to be held back for lack of cer- 
tain essential ingredients. And a part of the basic supplies that 
any nation needs, such as cotton and foodstuffs, must be provided if 
the European nations are to be able to accord first priority to defense 
rather than to exports or to the development of substitute materials 
or sources of supply. 

This provision of key commodities increases European defense 
capabilities by several times the value of the defense support provided 
by the United States. It is estimated that United States financing and 
supply of these commodities is direc tly accountable for between two 
and three times their value reflected directly i in the European defense 
effort, as well as some collateral expansion in the underlying economic 
base. Since the European contribution takes mainly the form of 
troops and their operating supplies and facilities, this immediate 
relationship between defense support and the physical size of the 
European defense effort demonstrates how critical this portion of the 
United States program is in the division of the total effort between 
the United States and the countries of Europe. 
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This estimate of the ‘‘multiplier effect’’ does not take into account 
the serious economic disorganization and reconversion that would be 
involved if United States defense support were withdrawn. Nor does 
it take into account either the revisions in military forces and plans 
which would be necessary, or the tremendous adverse effect on Euro- 
pean morale which such revisions in defense goals would entail. 
Although no quantitative estimate can be made, it is certain that, in 
the absence of defense support from the United States in the form of 
selected materials and commodities in which Europe is deficient, the 
European effort would in fact be reduced by far more than is suggested 
by the strictly economic calculation of the two- to three-fold ‘ ‘multi- 
plier’ ’ noted above. 

The defense support required during the fiscal vear 1953 for the 
NATO countries, Germany, and Yugoslavia, plus the economic 
assistance to Austria also provided under title I of the Mutual Security 
Act, is estimated at $1,819 million. 

Beside its primary purpose of supplying the essential commodities 
from the Western Hemisphere to the E uropean countries, this defense 
support contributes to the direct financing of the European defense 
effort through the generation of counterpart funds. This local cur- 
rency counterpart is mostly to be used directly for defense purposes. 
The fact that counterpart funds accrue in local currency, of the same 
value as commodities provided, helps to assure that financial means 
are available in the European countries to mobilize the increased 
defense capabilities into the highest-priority uses. As provided in 
the Mutual Security Act and the bilateral agreements between the 
United States and the recipients of defense support, the use of these 
counterpart funds is subject to joint agreement between the United 
States Government and the government concerned. 


E. THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN EUROPE 


General Eisenhower has emphasized that three factors—the military 
the economic, the morale—are equally vital to the security of free 
nations, and that military strength is not the sum of these factors, 
but their product. Increasing any one of the three has a multiplier 
effect on military strength; but, if any one of them is reduced, the 
whole suffers. 

Economic strength and vitality, political stability, and public morale 
are the foundations which sustain the military forces being built in 
Europe. The job of maintaining these foundations is principally a 
job for the Europeans themselves; but the United States can help in 
many effective ways. The United States has provided a large share 
of the leadership in developing the North Atlantic Treaty and its 
organization, has sent troops of its own to stand together with the 
forces of Western Europe, and has provided a Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, and a Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, in the 
persons of General Eisenhower and Admiral McCormick. 

The United States (and Canada as well) has partic ipated actively 
in the work of the Ciciaslantion for European Economic Cooperation 
and is warmly supporting its program of expanding production and 
productivity, trade and payments liberalization, promotion of internal 
financial stability, and other cooperative measures to further an 
expanding economy in Europe. The United States is giving vigorous 
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encouragement to concrete measures for closer European integration— 
political, military, and economic. 

These two elements—an expanding economy and closer integra- 
tion—are essential underpinnings for success of the European defense 
effort. 

F. AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


A successful defense program under present conditions requires a 
‘substantial expansion of the economic base, involving a balanced 
increase in industrial and agricultural capacity, in the sources of 
energy and raw materials, and in the resources of trained manpower. 
That has been clearly demonstrated by our own experience in World 
War II and again today. In Europe, such an expansion is essential 
both to the immediate build-up and to long-term maintenance of an 
adequate security effort, based on solvent economies. 

The new demands on production and manpower in Europe could 
not possibly be met if so much economic progress had not been made 
under the Marshall plan. The costs and dislocations of taking men 
out of the productive labor foree and putting them into military 
service, of backing them up with supplies and facilities, could not 
have been borne by our European partners 4 years ago nor could 
they now if the United States had not assisted in European recon- 
struction with a program that, in retrospect, appears an even wiser in 
vestment in strength then it appeared at the time it was conceived. 

The momentum of economic expansion under the Marshall plan 
must be continued now by the Europeans themselves. This fact is 
clearly recognized by the European governments. In the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation they have expressed their 
conviction that Europe’s total output can and must be increased by 
25 percent over the next 5 years. An increase of this magnitude 
would permit a substantially higher defense effort, as well as progress 
in living standards. 

One of the most important ways in which the United States can 
support this objective is through active encouragement of increased 
productivity, of greater vigor in economic enterprise and competition, 
and of free trade-unions and better relations between management 
and labor. The principal channel for this effort is an imtensified 
production assistance drive administered by the Mutual Security 
Agency, which centers around a positive concept of “‘ productivity” 
involving not only increased individual output, but also better distri- 
bution of the increased production and sharing of its benefits among 
management, labor, and consumers. It aims to demonstrate in con- 
crete terms how expanded production can provide greater military 
security and economic opportunity. It is significant that this concept 
of preductivity has now been made the highest priority target for 
Communist propaganda and agitation in Europe. 

The drive is carried out through national productivity agencies 
representing management, labor, and consumer groups, as we ll as the 
local Government. The role of the Mutual Security Agency is to 
stimulate, guide, and assist in the development of these national pro- 
grams. The cost of this program to the United States will be confined 
essentially to technical services. Any credit requirements of indi- 
vidual plants, to finance the cost of technical improvements, better 
distribution methods, and other aids to productivity, are wholly for 
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local currency. Some part of the amounts for this purpose, particu- 
larly in the earlier stages, may be provided from the counterpart of 
defense support funds, but it is expected that the major share will 
come from local sources. 


G. EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Truly remarkable progress has been made in the past few years 
toward closer integration of Europe. There have been a succession of 
notable steps forward—the OEEC, the European Payments Union, 
the Schuman plan, and the progressive strengthening of the N ATO 
organs. In each case support and encouragement by the United 
States played an important part in making the advance possible. 

The Mutual Security Program for 1953 will continue to support 
European integration. Continued progress in this direction will help 
to assure more efficient use of European resources and a higher level 
of production and productivity, strengthen the confidence of the 
peoples of Europe in their future, and hence make possible a greater 
and better sustained defense effort. 

In the near future, the Schuman plan should receive final ratification 
and a treaty establishing the European Defense Community should be 
initialed. These two plans, entered into by the same six continental 
European governments—France, Western Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg—represent the boldest steps yet taken in 
pooling national sovereignties and mark a major step forward in the 
integration of Germany into Western Europe. <A recent invitation 
by the French Government for European discussion of the problems 
and possibilities of an agricultural pool offers promise of still further 
progress on the economic side. 

The draft legislation amending the Mutual Security Act of 1951 calls 
for the administration of United States aid in a manner that supports 
concrete measures for integration—political, military, or economic. 
While continuing progress toward integration must depend primarily 
upon the initiative and support of the European peoples, the United 
States can and should take practical steps to encourage and facilitate 
this progress. For example, the effectiveness of the European Defense 
Community as a unifying force could be enhanced by helping to 
establish centralized procurement of military matériel as soon as the 
community is formally established. A centralized European procure- 
ment program would contribute significantly to the more efficient 
use of those European resources available for defense purposes by 
counteracting narrowly national considerations in the placement 
of matériel contracts. 


H. THE DEPENDENT OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


The dependent territories of the European NATO countries, espe- 
cially in Africa, are of great importance to the free world. In friendly 
hands they back up our positions in Western Europe, they flank the 
Mediterranean and Middle East communications routes, and they are 
the site of important air and naval bases. They furnish many 
thousands of soldiers to swell the NATO forces, those of France in 
particular. They produce and export large quantities of raw materials 
on which Europe’s defense and economic life depend. Yet their 
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resources are tar from fully explored and only in small measure 
developed. 

United States activities in the overseas territories come generally 
under three headings: 

1. Basie materials development 

Taken together, the dependent overseas territories are a vast reser- 
voir of untapped natural resources. They are already major pro- 
ducers, and in certain cases almost the only producers, of such critical 
commodities as columbium, cobalé, copper, manganese, chrome, tung- 
sten, lead, zinc, bauxite, tantalite, uranium, ky: anite, industrial dia- 
monds, tin, rubber, chrysotile asbestos, mica, graphite, and palm 
oil; and they are beginning to tap additional resources, including 
petroleum, coal, and iron. In their further development lies the 
best hope of keeping the output of many primary materials abreast 
of growing needs in Europe and America. 

A large-se ale program of purchase and development of strategic 
materials is being carried out by the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency (DMPA) through advances of dollars and counterpart funds 
against future repayments to the United States in materials. The 
Mutual Security Program in this field is directed, first, to promoting 
an expansion in the produc tion of materials needed for the European 
defense effort, which otherwise must be supplied from sources on 
which the United States is dependent; and second, to assisting in the 
expansion and improvement of supporting facilities—ports, roads, 
rail links, electric power, and, in some instances, local food output and 
housing for workers—which are necessary to facilitate production or 
transportation of materials from important sources of supply. 
Neither of these purposes is within the purview of DMPA. 

2. Support to United States military installations 

The strategic importance of French North Africa is attested by the 
current development of the United States air and naval bases in that 
region. The security and operational efficiency of these bases will 
depend in part on the adequacy of essential fac ilities in the area, and 
assistance will be given in special cases to local efforts to improve 
ports and road communications, to develop more adequate water 


supply and sanitation facilities, and to increase the production of 
foodstuffs. 


3. Technical assistance 


Activities of the foregoing character, which contribute to the 
defense effort of the free world, requires a certain amount of technical 
assistance to be effective. The United States can make a contribu- 
tion of great value at relatively small cost through certain types of 
technical assistance in these areas, together with small amounts of 
equipment and materials necessary to make this assistance effective. 
The main burden of carrying forward development in these territories 
and of preparing them for greater self-government will of course con- 
tinue to be borne by the territories themselves and by the European 
countries primarily concerned. 
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I. YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia occupies an important position on the flank of western 
defense, and has one of the strongest defense establishments in Europe 
measured in numbers of men under arms. Maintenance of forces of 
this size, and their qualitative improvement, are difficult in an econ- 
omy which was comparatively weak before World War II and has 
been under further strain from wartime destruction, the drastic forced 
reorientation of Yugoslav economic relations after the rupture with 
the Soviet bloc in 1948, and a serious drought in 1950. 

The objectives of the United States in Yugoslavia are to assist in 
bringing Yugoslav defense forces up to adequate standards of military 
effectiveness, to foster continued development of a firm and friendly 
association with the western democratic countries, and to encourage 
more effective economic policies. The Mutual Security Program 
promotes these objectives through a military advisory mission and the 
provisions of military equipment and defense support. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
assumed general responsibility for financing on a loan basis the foreign 
exchange costs of an appropriate investment program. France and 
the United Kingdom undertook in fiscal year 1952 to cover 35 percent 
of Yugoslavia’s external commodity requirements, and the United 
States has financed 65 percent. Discussions are now being held in 
Washington with representatives of the United Kingdom, France, and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to reach 
agreement on the pattern of support for the fiscal year 1953. 


J. AUSTRIA 


The presence of Soviet occupation troops on Austrian soil and the 
terms of the occupation statute make it impossible for Austria to make 
any material contribution to western defense. However, because of 
its strategic location the maintenance of Austria as a free and inde- 
pendent nation is vital to the security of the free world. 

Austrial still needs economic assistance, although the level of aid 
to be provided during fiscal year 1958 is substantially less than in past 
vears. Special handicaps bevond Austrian control have retarded 
their progress toward recovery. As a result of extensive war destruc- 
tion and the complete disruption of Austrian national life during the 
period of Nazi control. economic rehabilitation got a slower start than 
in other western countries. Economic exploitation by the Soviet 
occupation has largely offset the benefits of higher production. Some 
350 enterprises, including valuable oil lands, have been confiscated, 
and unpaid exports by the Soviet authorities constitute a heavy 
continuing drain. 

Austria was heavily dependent upon Eastern Europe as the source for 
essential imports, and the atrophy of east-west trade has necessitated 
a difficult readjustment. The satellite countries have sharply 
‘nereased the price of their products—e. g., Polish coal—and, more- 
over. have sought to obtain Austrian deliveries of strategic materials 
‘n return for them. For certain of these products, especially coal 
and erain, the United States is the only alternative source. 

The economic policy of the Austrian Government, supported by the 
Mutual Security Agency, has been directed toward accelerating 
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Austria’s progress toward eventual independence of foreign aid. A 
high level of productive investment, largely financed by counterpart, 
has been maintained, witb special stress on industries that will assure 
quick export earnings, or import savings. Austrian exports have 
shown a steady upward trend over the last 3 years. In recent months 
particular emphasis has been placed on creating internal financial 
stability, in order to prevent inflation from aggravating balance-of- 
payments problems. 
K. SPAIN 


In view of the strategic importance of Spain’s geographic position, 
the availability of military facilities in that country would be an 
important contribution to the basic United States policy, and that of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, of building up western 
defensive strength. Discussions were therefore opened with the 
Spanish Government last year looking toward the development of 
arrangements for the use of such facilities by the United States. 
After thorough study of surveys made by a military team and an 
economic group which were sent to Spain, preparations have been 
made by the agencies concerned for specific negotiations with the 
Spanish Government. These negotiations will involve the use by 
the United States of military facilities in Spain, and in that connec- 
tion, the use of the $100 million already appropriated by the Congress 
for economic, technical and military assistance to Spain. These 
negotiations will be undertaken with the Spanish Government 
immediately after the arrival of the new United States Ambassador 
to Spain, and military and economic advisers will be sent to assist him. 


Il. THe Murua Securiry ProGRamM IN THE NEAR East, AFRICA, 
ASIA, AND THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Intense Communist pressure in Asia, the Near East, and other non- 
European areas creates a grave threat to the sania of the United 
States, and the rest of the free world. This threat requires the con- 
tinuance and, in some cases, the expansion of our efforts, through the 
Mutual Security Program, to help these areas achieve the military and 
economic strength they need in order to withstand internal and ex- 
ternal Communist pressures. 

The Mutual Security Program for these areas during fiscal vear 
1953 includes expanded programs of military assistance and directly 
related commodity assistance, for certain countries which can use it 
effectively in withstanding the threat of armed aggression. However, 
as compared with our assistance to Europe, which for the NATO area 
will be exclusively military equipment or defense support to enable 
large defense forces to be created r apidly, our assistance to the non- 
European area must particularly reflect the fact that the continued 
freedom of many countries in these areas is gravely threatened by the 
existence of widespread poverty, illiteracy, disease, and economic 
stagnation. 

The people of these areas must see genuine evidence that their 
deep-rooted problems can be and are being dealt with, through a 
combination of their own efforts, the efforts of their governments, and 
the cooperation of other countries of the free world. Our technical- 
cooperation programs in these areas are a vital part of the Mutual 
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Security Program as a whole, and will help the people and governments 
of these countries to make real progress in organizing adequate school 
systems, in eradicating and preventing endemic diseases, in improving 
the scope and efficiency of essential public services, and especially in 
expanding the productivity of agriculture—the basic element in most 
of these economies. Americans, working directly with the people in 
these countries, are helping to lay sound foundations for economic 
progress and democratic vigor among hundreds of millions of people. 

In all the countries effective technical-cooperation programs require 
supplies and demonstration equipment. In some of the countries, 
where the situation is especially critical, most notably in southeast 
Asia, south Asia, Iran, and the Near East, the supply component must 
be substantial, in order to achieve the necessary results rapidly enough. 
In certain countries of southeast Asia, also, a part of the total eco- 
nomic and technica! aid funds will be used to supply commodities 
needed directly for the military forces. 

Although the specific nature of the problem, and the means by 
which it must be met, vary considerably by regions and countries, the 
basic objective of this program is to attain security—for the United 
States and for the countries which need our help. The Mutual 
Security Program is designed to achieve this common objective, but 
not by substituting American resources and efforts for those of the 
countries which look to us for support. On the contrary, it is designed 
to provide only that essential margin which they are unable to con- 
tribute through their own means. In some cases, the attainment of 
security requires the furnishing of military matériel and training, to 
counter a threat of armed force. Military strength will be wasted, 
however, and valuable allies lost in the process, unless we stand ready 
to help friendly governments to meet the basic needs of their peoples, 
and thus to combat the principal cause of insecurity at its source. 
The free nations of these areas are winning their hard fight to remain 
free. With our continued support through the Mutual Security 
Program, these gains can be consolidated, and form the basis for 
lasting peace and security. 


A. THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 


The Mutual Security Program in this area embraces 12 countries 
having a total population of 76,000,000 and an area of more than 
3,000,000 square miles. For the purposes of the Mutual Security 
Program the Near East includes Iran and Israel, and the seven Arab 
States of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen, and independent Africa includes Ethiopia, Lybia, and Liberia. 
Although military assistance for Greece and Turkey is combined with 
the request for the foregoing countries, these countries are discussed 
in the chapter on Europe. 

1. The problem 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this area to the 
whole free world. It contains vital resources, and is the strategic land 
bridge between Europe and Asia. 

In spite of the fact: that a very real danger of military aggression 
overhangs this area, almost all of the countries are precluded by basic 
economic weakness from maintaining substantial military forces of a 
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modern character. Discussions leading toward the formation of a 
Middle East Command, to achieve a unified defense of the area, within 
the NATO framework, are in progress. 

Political unrest and intense nationalism characterize many of the 
countries in this area, and in part reflect deep-rooted social and econmic 
ills. All of the countries in the region have natural resources not now 
being used effectively; and the causes of poverty lie in inefficient and 
unscientific land and water use techniques, an untrained and inefficient 
labor force for industry, antiquated feudal land-tenure systems, an 
inadequately developed land and water resource base, and a lack of 
capital for investment, except for the petroleum industry in a few of 
the Arab States. 

The poverty resulting from these factors, together with the disease 
and illiteraey contributing to them, form a vicious circle which we can 
help to break by the application of technical skills. 

It is our objective in the Middle East to assist the people and govern- 
ments of the area to achieve not only greater military security, 
through the Middle East Command and limited military assistance, 
but also to assist responsible leaders in getting under way orderly re- 
form and development, in which the energies of the people can find 
constructive expansion. Our purpose is to demonstrate to these coun- 
tries, by concrete cooperative effort, that they themselves can achieve 
their desires for economic and social progress as a part of the free 
world. People who have evidence of this will not turn in desperation 
to communism, 


2. The program 


The program for this area totals $196 million for economic and tech- 
nical assistance, of which $55 million is for technical cooperation, $76 
million for relief and resettlement of refugees in Israel, and $65 million 
for the United Nations Palestine refugee program. The program of 
military assistance, most of which is for Greece and Turkey, totals 
$606.37 million. 

a. Iran.—In Iran the explosive political situation is characterized 
by a violent nationalism that blames the all-pervading poverty of the 
majority of the people on western imperialism. With the shut-down 
on the oil industry, the country’s income has been drastically reduced 
and the Government is threatened with imminent financial collapse. 
Pervasive unrest provides the pro-Soviet element with an opportunity 
to exploit the confused situation to gain greater influence. 

The economy of Iran is predominantly agricultural, although 
only a small percentage of the land is cultivated. The majority of the 
people are share croppers who use the most primitive farming tech- 
niques and live in ignorance, disease, and poverty. They provide 
negligible markets for industry and have little incentive to increase 
farm production. The Iranian Government has recently initiated 
an agricultural-improvement program, stressing modern land and 
water-use techniques and reform of the land-tenure system. 

Reactivation of.the oil industry is vital in order to provide Govern- 
ment revenues, including funds for economic development. Its 
employees also constitute an important market for the products of 
local industry and agriculture. Development of other industries and 
mining is not extensive and has been hampered by poor organization, 
inadequately trained labor, expensive power, and small markets due 
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to the low average income of workers and peasants. The economic 
potential of the country is considerable but will require, in addition 
to resource development, an improvement in Government services 
and fiseal policies. 

The proposed technical-cooperation program in Iran represents a 
broad-seale attack on the country’s basic problems: inadequate food 
supplies, preventable disease, ignorance, and poverty. The work will 
be carried on principally by teams of United States technicians oper- 
ating in the 10 Provinces of Iran, working with Iranians at all levels. 
The program is designed to supplement and fit in with Iran’s own 
development plans, and the programs of the United Nations agencies 
and private organizations in that country. 

In order to improve and increase the production of food, the pro- 
gram includes assistance in such fields as livestock improvement, pest 
control, methods of irrigation, and in the establishment of cooper- 
atives. Of significance in the health field are projects for simple but 
sanitary water systems to replace the open ditches which typically 
serve Iranian villages. In the field of education, the main drive will 
be to train teachers and to help in the establishment of vocational 
educational programs. 

United States experts will work with Iranians in a coordinated 
attack on the root sources of unrest in the urban centers, including 
programs for the development of small pilot plants in a variety of in- 
dustries which will help Iran to make better use of her agricultural 
produce and raw materials. A program which has already achieved 
considerable success in the field of improving labor management re- 
lations, by such methods as on-the-job training of supervisors, will be 
extended. 

b. Israel.—-The Israeli economy is faced with serious difficulties, 
due in part to efforts to establish a modern state while integrating 
immigrants in large numbers from diverse cultural backgrounds. 
Heavy development expenditures incurred in absorbing these immi- 
grants have contributed to serious inflation, and foreign exchange 
reserves have been badly depleted by the need to import half of the 
country’s food requirements and nearly all its requirements for capital 
goods. For the solution of these difficulties Israel requires substantial 
aid comprising supplies for relief, settlement, and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Technical cooperation is needed to help implement the large pro- 
grams whieh the country must undertake for economic and social ab- 
sorption of these immigrants. It is obvious that technical coopera- 
tion, by itself, cannot provide the solution to Israel’s economic prob- 
lems, but experience to date suggests it can succeed in its specific 
objectives; namely, to aid in reducing the present economic crisis, to 
contribute significantly to development, and to increase productivity. 
Under the program, the United States will furnish experts in the 
fields of agriculture, transportation, health, industry, and public ad- 
ministration. 

In addition, the program includes $76 million of economic aid to 
relieve the emergency created by the large influx of immigrants, which 
is a necessary supplement to the generous, but as yet inadequate con- 
tributions from public lending, and private institutions. This con- 
sists of supplies required for relief and settlement, as well as for the 
development of additional productive capacity. The provision of 
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economic aid is a part of a program begun in fiscal year 1952 designed 
specifically to help Israel settle her present backlog of refugees. 

Some of these emergency funds will be applied to general develop- 
mental projects because of the importance of expanding power, irri- 
gation, transportation, and industrial facilities in connection with the 
integration of the backlog of immigrants. Other funds will be applied 
to the immediate relief needs. Finally, funds will be used in settling 
refugees by providing them the housing, seed, tools and equipment, 
livestock, and other items re quired in order to permit productive em- 
ployment. 

Arab States.—The Arab economies are predominantly agricul- 
tural and pastoral. Pressure on the limited available land is intensi- 
fied by inadequate irrigation facilities and by primitive agricultural 
techniques. Land-tenure systems make the bulk of the population 
tenants. The poverty of the rural economy is the largest and most 
urgent problem faced by the development programs. 

The petroleum industry, with greatly increasing production, 
can provide much of the capital and power needed for eventual in- 
dustrialization in the producing countries of Saudi Arabia and Iraq. 
However, development of industrial production in these and other 
Arab countries will require outside technical assistance, and will be 
hampered until the rural economy is placed on a sounder base. 

The influx of almost 1,000,000 Arab refugees from Palestine has had 
a serious impact on the economies of Lebanon, Syria, and particularly 
Jordan. Moreover, the Palestine issue has intensified nationalism, 
and has increased resentment and suspicion toward the west. 

Most of the governments have far to go in the development of 
efficient administration. Despite recent progress, fiscal systems are 
frequently inequitable and tax collection inefficient. W ithout major 
improvements in organization and technical efficiency, these states 
cannot produce the basic public services required for increasing 
economic development and political stability. 

The proposed technical cooperation programs for the Arab States 
are primarily an extension and an expansion of the projects initiated 
in fiscal 1952. Close cooperation with local officials and private groups 
will be continued and the countries themselves will share the cost of 
the supplies, equipment, and local facilities required to support the 
operations. Major stress has been placed on teaching the govern- 
ments and people to help themselves and on building up a body of local 
skills which will eventually be sufficient to carry on and expand 
independently the training and development work. 

The major emphasis in all the programs for the Arab States is on 
agriculture. New sources of water will be developed, land now useless 
reclaimed, and farmers trained in modern irrigation and agricultural 
practices through expanding agricultural extension services. In the 
marketing of agricultural products, guidance will be given on grading, 
packing, and transport. Cooperatives are being encouraged to facili- 
tate both production and distribution. Specialists will advise the 
governments on basic reforms in land-tenure systems and on resettle- 
ment problems. Forestry projects are important in Syria and 
Lebanon where reforestation is needed to arrest erosion. 

The programs also include technical assistance in planning public- 
health programs; operation of central laboratories; and establishment 
of health centers, particularly in rural areas, to treat disease, teach 
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better health practices, and train local midwives and sanitary inspec- 
tors. 

Assistance in the field of natural resources and public works is 
concentrated on ground-water surveys and mapping, construction of 
pilot-diversion dams, headworks and linings on canals, storage dams, 


and other work connected with irrigation and drainage development. 


In Jordan this will be combined with power development. In all areas 
the water development will be closely coordinated with agricultural 
extension work to assure maximum productivity from the improved 
land. One aspect of the program in this field which is already proving 
itself is that of clearing out ancient reservoirs. In Jordan, for example, 
there are many of these old cisterns which have silted up. With the 
help of point 4 technicians and equipment, some of these ancient 
cisterns are being cleaned out. Bedouins and their flocks may now 
be seen on the shores of clear blue ponds, where a few months before 
there was only desert. 

Mineral surveys will be undertaken to determine the possibilities 
for exploiting reported copper deposits in Iraq and for expanding 
production of phosphates in Jordan, where it is also hoped that other 
minerals may be discovered in quality and quantity sufficient to 
attract investment capital. Improved methods of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance will be introduced in most countries. Emphasis 
will be placed on better soil stabilization and technology which uses 
local materials. Technical guidance in the modernization and expan- 
sion of the educational systems will include expanding both rural and 
urban vocational schools and teacher-training institutes to meet the 
need for foremen, skilled workers, and trained farmers. 

In addition to the problems of want and inadequate resources that 
face them as individual countries, the Arab States are confronted with 
the special problem created by the influx of refugees from Palestine. 
The Congress has considered this problem carefully in prior years. 
While some progress has been made in reducing the numbers of these 
homeless, stateless, and idle people, there are approximately 850,000 
still on the relief rolls of the United Nations. Three-fourths of these 
people are located in countries whose total population is approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 and whose resources are estremely limited. 

The Mutual Security Program contains $65 million for a contribu- 
tion in the coming fiscal year to the U. N. program to reintegrate these 
refugees (UNRWA) as compared with the $50 million authorized and 
appropriated for this purpose during fiscal year 1952. Both are a 

art of a 3-year program, approved at the sixth session of the United 
ations General Assembly, to which several members of the U. N. 
will contribute. 

d. Independent Africa~—Technical cooperation programs are pro- 
posed for Ethiopia, Liberia, and Libya during the coming year. These 
three countries are deficient in technicians, skilled artisans, and even 
semiskilled labor. Liberia and Ethiopia have significant economic 
potential, but Libya is very poor in natural resources. Agriculture is 
the principal occupation of the peoples of these countries but produc- 
tion is limited both in quantity and quality by the primitive methods 
and equipment in use. Productivity is also limited by the high rate 
of illiteracy and debilitating diseases. These basic conditions must 
be remedied if these countries are to share in the social and economic 
progress of the Western World. 
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Under the program proposed for the coming year, the United States 
will continue to provide technicians, together with a small amount of 
necessary equipment, to carry out projects designed to improve the 
basic conditions now preventing sound and orderly economic progress. 
These projects are concentrated mainly in the fields of agriculture, 
health and sanitation, and education. They are aimed particularly 
at training local people to take over and carry on the projects as soon 
as possible. 

The proposed programs in the three countries are being coordinated 
with the economic development programs of the Governments as well 
as with the aid being made available from the U. N. and other sources. 
While Libya is receiving a sighificant amount of assistance from the 
U. N., its specialized agencies, and other governments, Liberia and 
Ethiopia are receiving very little assistance from other than United 
States sources. The Governments of all three countries are en- 
couraging private investment, both foreign and domestic; the pro- 
posed United States program is expected to make private investment 
more attractive. 

Characteristic of the self-help character of technical cooperation pro- 
grams generally is the so-called ‘2-cent”’ program in Liberia, developed 
by Frank Pinder, a former county agent from Florida. Pinder dis- 
covered in his travels through the bush country of Liberia that the 
farmers sorely needed some cash crops. He found that cocoa, coffee, 
and palm oil were suitable for this purpose. The seeds for these 
plants were sold to the bush farmer at minimum prices; for example 
a cocoa pod, containing 24 seeds, was sold for 2 cents, hence the name 
for the program. For a few cents, plus a lot of work, it was possible 
for anyone of these farmers to earn for himself as much as $100 a 
year, something hitherto unknown. 


B. ASIA AND THE PACIFIC AREA 


Asia and the Pacific, under the Mutual Security Program, includes 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal, in South Asia; 
Formosa, Indochina, the Philippines, Thailand, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia in southeast Asia. 

This vast ared, containing over 600 million people and extending 
overthousands of miles, constitutes a substantial part of the free 
world. The preservation of free governments and institutions and the 
continued orientation of this area toward the Western World is of 
critical importance to the security of the United States. 

Today the countries of this region face grave threats to their con- 
tinued freedom and independence. Armed aggression rages in Korea 
and Indochina, while militant subversion—armed and unarmed—is 
openly operating in other parts of the area. In still others, the threat 
is less immediate, but ever-present, and will remain as long as poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy continue to oppress the peoples. 

Most of the nations comprising the area are newly independent. 
The problems with which they must cope are fundamentally difficult, 
and not capable of easy or immediate solution. This area offers the 
greatest potential field for rapid Communist conquest; at the same 
time it offers the greatest challenge to effective action by the rest of 
the free world in thwarting Communist objectives and stabilizing the 
area. If this area is to remain in the free world, action now is impera- 
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tive. Military assistance is essential; economic and technical assist- 
ance are essential, not only to support military activities, but to 
attack the primary causes of internal dissension and subversion 
through helping to provide the foundations for genuine economic 
development and progress. 


1. Southeast Asia 


a. The problem.—This part of the world is the front line of defense 
against the Communist aggressor in Asia. In Indochina, the forces 
of the French Union and those of the Associated States are engaged in 
a shooting war against the Communist-supported Viet Minh rebels. 
Elsewhere in southeast Asia, the Communist menace has a double 
aspect—external aggression and internal subversion. The menace of 
Communist invasion is sufficient in itself to place heavy and relentless 
pressures on the governments of these countries. An equally serious 
and, in some cases, more immediate threat is posed by the Communist 
use of subversive tactics where actual war is not being waged—tactics 
of penetration, false propaganda, disruption, and violence aimed at 
weakening or destroying existing institutions throughout the area. 

In the face of these threats, the free nations of this area must build 
sufficient military strength to maintain internal security and to deter 
external aggression. In addition, the governments of these nations 
must take steps to meet the related security problem of maintaining 
the confidence and support of their peoples. In this connection, three 
facts are of prime importance: (1) Most of these countries are newly 
independent. There is, along with intense. nationalism, a critical 
shortage of administrators and technicians. . The tremendous physical 
damage from war and insurgency still remains largely unrepaired. 
Standards of living are not only low, as in other underdeveloped 
countries, but below prewar in many areas. (2) The people urgently 
seek changes. National independence carries with it a restless search 
for better conditions of life. (3) Communism is working overtime to 
exploit the gap between popular expectations and what the govern- 
ments, in their difficult circumstances, are able to deliver. 

Because of these factors, the direct support that economic assistance 
gives to the build-up of military and internal security forces in south- 
east Asia, is not its sole, or even in most cases its main contribution 
to mutual security. Military assistance to these countries, and the 
success of the mutual defense efforts we are carrying on with them 
against communism, might come to nothing, or redound to the positive 
benefit of the Communists, unless we help to ensure them against 
Communist subversion or Communist political victories. To this end, 
it is the aim of our economic aid program to help the southeast Asian 
countries establish strong, stable governments, increasingly able to 
command popular support; to help them achieve real economic prog- 
ress; and finally to help win the battle for men’s minds, so that there 
may be closer ties of friendship and mutual support linking these 
governments and people with the rest of the free world. 

b. The programs.—The total cost of programs for southeast Asia 
for the coming year is $869.23 million, of which $611.23 million is for 
military assistance, and $258 million for economic and technical assist- 
ance. The latter figure includes an amount for assistance in direct 
support of country defense efforts. 

(1) Formosa.—This large island, 225 miles in length, strategically 
situated off the coast of Red China, and lying between the Philippines 
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and Japan, is of strategic importance to the United States. Its 
occupation by Communist forces would threaten the defense of Japan, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines, and greatly weaken the prospect of 
successful resistance elsewhere in southeast Asia. 

The primary objective of the United States in Formosa is to help 
strengthen the defenses of the island, in order to prevent it from fall- 
ing into Communist hands and being used as a base for further hostile 
action in the Pacific. In order to accomplish this objective, we are 
helping to strengthen the defensive capabilities of the Chinese National 
Government land, air, and naval forces, through the provision of mili- 
tary matériel and an extensive training program. 

A closely related objective, and essential to the creation of an ade- 
quate defense of the island, is to bolster its economy, now suffering 
under a load of tremendous proportions. The support since 1949 of 
a sizable military establishment and a population swollen by about a 
million and a half civilian immigrants from the China mainland, has 
placed a severe strain on Formosa’s productive facilities and financial 
resources. Increased agricultural and industrial production (in some 
instances surpassing prewar peaks), has helped to meet the require- 
ments of the larger population. However, the military burden on the 
economy is abnormally heavy. Military costs constitute 80 percent 
of the national budget and nearly 50 percent of consolidated national, 
provincial, and local government budgets. 

The economic aid program for Formosa has four major elements: 
(1) Economic support—both direct and collateral, or indirect—to the 
United States military assistance program ; (2) an approach to economic 
stability from the standpoint of both internal and external finances; 
(3) provision of technical and material assistance to help the rural 
population improve their tenure status and maintain reasonable stand- 
ards of living; and (4) increased capacity of the island for self-support 
through rehabilitation and further development of basic utilities and 
manufacturing industries. 

Economic support will be furnished to the United States military 
assistance program through the financmg of common-use imports 
directly required by the Armed Forces, such as petroleum, uniform 
and bedding materials, food for troops, construction materials, hos- 
pital equipment, et cetera. Likewise, local costs connected with 
these items will be financed from MSA counterpart funds. In addi- 
tion, MSA’s strengthening of transport and power systems, its assist- 
ance in maintaining livable economic conditions throughout the rural 
areas, and its contribution to economic stabilization are basic to the 
success of the military assistance effort. 

In order to stabilize prices and maintain near-capacity production, 
MSA will continue to import vitally needed commodities, such as 
fertilizers, crude petroleum, raw cotton, bread grains, iron and steel, 
machinery, fats and oils, chemicals, et cetera. With the proceeds 
of sale of these commodities, local costs of agricultural and industrial 
projects in the program are met, and counterpart support is provided 
for other approved projects. 

The proposed Mutual Security Program will continue to support 
and work through the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR) to help improve the lot of Formosan farmers, who with their 
families comprise nearly 60 percent of the population. The Com- 
mission, originally established by the China Aid Act of 1948, has 
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been active in Formosa since early 1949. Program costs are pre+ 
dominantly in local currency, drawn from the counterpart fund, 
Benefits from this program include enforcement of land tenure reform, 
distribution of improved. seeds, control of animal diseases and crop 
insects, breeding of livestock, irrigation, rural health facilities, and 
strengthening of local farmers’ associations. 

MSA projects directed toward increasing the capacity of Formosa 
for self-support through increased agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion will include importation of industrial raw materials and fertilizer: 
exploration and development of minerals such as pyrites, monazite, 
sulfur, serpentine, asbestos, and tale; a grant for expansion of facilities 
for manufacturing chemical fertilizers, thus reducing a substaritial 
drain on foreign exchange for fertilizer imports; and supplies, equip- 
ment, and technical assistance for maintenance and expansion of 
power, highways, and railway facilities. 

(2) Indochina.—The struggle against communism in Indochina has 
resulted in extremely bloody and protracted fighting. The French 
Union forces and those of the Associated States are engaged in bitter 
and continuous warfare against Communist-led Viet Minh insurgents 
backed by military support from Red China. The strategic import- 
ance of this country is great and its fall to the forces of communism 
would seriously jeopardize the continued freedom of the rest of the 
southeast Asian mainland. 

United States military assistance in the form of aircraft, weapons, 
ammunition, and other essential matériel has been provided on a high 
priority basis and has proved indispensable in maintaining the position 
of the forces fighting the Communists. Continued United States 
military aid on a similar seale during the forthcoming vear is essential 
to assist in the fight against the Communists in Indochina, both for 
the benefit of that troubled area and also to hasten the day when 
trained French forces will be able to return to join in the defense of 
Western Europe. The drain of battle has been particularly severe on 
commissioned and noncommissioned officer cadres, which are des- 
perately needed for training new troops for the defense of both areas. 

A major objective of the MSA program is to provide economic 
support for the military effort against the Viet Minh, as a corollary 
to the United States military assistance program. This will be done 
not only through measures described below for increasing the capacity 
of the local economy to produce goods and improve basic facilities. 
The program will also provide substantial direct assistance to military 
opérations by furnishing common-use items to the French Union and 
Associated States armed forces, and will supply medicines, food, 
clothing, and so forth, for emergency relief of war refugees. 

The economic-aid program in the Associated States, in addition to 
directly supporting a military effort, plays a major supporting role 
in helping to achieve economic, social, and political stability so that 
this vital area may become secure from aggression and remain free 
and independent. Toward this end, the help will be provided to 
reconstruct physical facilities destroyed by the war and to increase 
production. Particular emphasis is placed on the reconstruction of 
highways and the development of water transportation, to carry the 
heavier burden imposed by the disruption of rail communications and 
to meet military requirements. The repair of irrigation facilities in 
order to restore agriculture production, particularly of rice, is another 
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related feature of the program. Although industry is less important 
than agriculture in the Associated States, vocational training will help 
increase the supply of skilled labor available for small industry, 
transportation, and handicrafts and thus contribute to increasing 
production. 

The economic and technical assistance program for Indochina is 
also designed to increase popular support for the non-Communist 
local governments by enlarging the scope and restoring and increasing 
the effectiveness of Government services. The public -health program 
assists the Associated States in health measures giving maximum relief 
from disability quickly to large numbers of people. The trachoma- 
control program, for example, will reach one to one and a half million 
out of the three to four million persons afflicted with this disabling 
and blinding disease. Attention is being given to training adults and 
children to read and write as well as to helping the Governments of 
the Associated States repair school facilities and provide adequate 
supplies of textbooks. 

The heavy drain placed on the economy by the military, coupled 
with the inexperience of the newly established Governments, makes 
it financially impossible for the Governments to support with local 
currency many of the public services that are needed to win the con- 
fidence of the people. Further, the decline in production, as a result 
of 5 years of war, has drastically reduced the amount of supplies avail- 
able to earn foreign exchange. Accordingly the program provides 
substantial quantities of imported raw materials and equipment 
essential to the maintenance of the economy. The proceeds of sale 
of these supplies finance the local expenditures associated with the 
aid program and thus assure needed action without adding to budget 
deficits and inflation. 

(3) The Philippines——The Philippimes is an integral part of the 
island chain of defense of the United States in the Pacific. Moreover, 
it is of peculiar political importance to this country, and its social 
progress will have a major effect on America’s prestige throughout 
the Far East. It is a major present source of abacaé and copra, and 
a potentially important source of strategic materials such as manga- 
nese, chromite, copper, and aluminum. The internal stability and 
economic well-being of this country is of major importance to the 
United States and other free nations in the Pacific. 

The Mutual Security Program for the Philippines consists of mili- 
tary assistance needed in the struggle against armed internal subver- 
sion, and economic assistance to help the country recover from the 
ravages of war and guerrilla activity and to lay a sound foundation 
for economic development. Both types of assistance are mutually 
supporting, and equally essential to the resolution of the Philippines 
security problem. Arms are required to physically turn back aggres- 
sive forces of subversion. Economic aid is needed to help the country 
support the burden of its military effort, and at the same time to per- 
mit a permanent consolidation of military gains by helping to eliminate 
the conditions which foster subversion. 

Through the military-assistance program, we are assisting the 
Government to equip and train local forces to put down the Huks— 
dissident Communist-led guerrillas who have been terrorizing the 
Philippine countryside since the end of World War II. Philippine 
Government forces have scored important successes against the rebels 
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recently, but the Huk menace continues to be a serious one, and 
continued support from the United States is necessary in order to 
bring the Huk rebellion under complete control. 

One of the primary aims of the economic program is to increase 
agricultural production, with particular emphasis on rice, corn, 
copra, and abacé. Irrigated areas are to be expanded, and promotion 
of the use of fertilizer and other improved agricultural techniques is 
designed to increase yields per acre. Special attention is given to 
research and to its application for controlling major plant diseases 
and pests. 

The opening of new land for settlement on the large and fertile island 
of Mindanao, where extensive tracts of arable land are still a part of 
the public domain, provides another major focus of the MSA pro- 
gram. By assisting in the development of roads, in malaria control, 
in land classification and subdivision, in simplification of procedures 
for registration of title, and so forth, the program will help open 
opportunities to homesteaders and to accelerate the movement of 
population from overcrowded areas in central Luzon. ‘This project, 
in providing the opportunity of self-support for thousands of hard- 
pressed people, is bound to have important security advantages as 
an aid in pacification of the Huks. 

The program provides for technical assistance to the expansion of 
cottage industries as well as to development of mineral and forestry 
resources. The Export-[mport Bank is extending loans for power 
development and is expected to give consideration to projects for 
industrial development in the Philippines. Under the Mutual Security 
Program suppor will be given to this development effort by providing 
technical assistance, including engineering services, to the Philippine 
Government for the formulation of sound development plans. 

Besides promoting increased output, the program will assist the 
Philippine Government in its effort to broaden economic oppor- 
tunities and to raise the income of depressed sectors of the population, 
as an offset to the present concentration of wealth and economic power 
in a relatively few hands. Special attention will be given to land 
reform, providing rural credit facilities, and enforcement of land 
tenancy cootracts and the newly enacted minimum wage law. The 
program also will help restore and build efficiency of government 
administration in the Philippines. Technical assistance is furnished 
various departments and bureaus of the Philippine Government, 
with particular emphasis on public finance. Plans are also under way 
for the establishment of a public administration institute to make 
available in-service training for civil servants as well as to offer 
opportunities for college training in the field of public administration. 

(4) Thailand.—The basic objective of the United States in Thai- 
land is to support a friendly Government which has unreservedly 
committed itself to the cause of the free world, in maintaining stability 
in this country, situated not far from China’s Red army, and bordering 
unsettled areas in Indochina and Burma. It is one of the world’s 
greatest rice producers and exporters, on whose supply many countries 
of the free world depend, and it is also a source of a number of critical 
materials. 

The combination and interaction of internal and external Com- 
munist threats is sufficient to give the Thai Government continuous 
cause for concern. In order to combat these. threats, the United 
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States is furnishing military matériel and training assistance to make 
possible the constitution of a military force capable of maintaining 
internal security and discouraging aggression. 

In addition, the Mutual Security Program provides for economic 
and technical assistance to Thailand, designed to support the Govern- 
ment in carrying out essential projects, including those in support of 
the military program. No less than 40 percent of the fiscal year 1953 
program is for technical assistance experts and trainees. Most of the 
remainder is for pilot plants and other supply or equipment items 
related to technical assistance. None of it includes major installa- 
tions; large capital projects are financed by loans and from the Thai 
budget. 

Heavy emphasis will continue on public health activities for the 
control of malaria, trachoma, plague, venereal disease, filariasis, 
et cetera, as well as on the training of more than 1,000 physicians, 
medical students, and nurses in accordance with modern medical 
standards. Continued assistance will be furnished in the construc- 
tion of earth dams for irrigation; plant breeding and entomology 
projects; rural cooperative credit; agricultural extension; rural power 
development; rice breeding and the testing of thousands of varieties 
to develop better-yielding seed; introduction of new methods and 
equipment for marine fisheries; et cetera. 

Training will be given in the maintenance and use of railroad, 
road-building, and irrigation equipment supplied in previous programs. 
Thai nationals will also be trained in telecommunications and in port 
and railroad administration. Tin, tungsten, and lignite resources 
will be surveyed and pilot plants will demonstrate modern production 
methods which promise substantially increased output. Added 
emphasis will be placed on vocational and adult education, on teacher 
training, and on some projects in elementary and secondary education, 
supplementing the UNESCO program. In fiscal year 1953 MSA 
will provide a variety of administrative and technical experts in the 
fields of budget, civil service, taxation, other public administration 
matters; and Thai trainees will also be sent to the United States to 
study these and various other subjects. 

(5) Burma.—The proposed program for Burma is based on two 
major objectives: (1) To strengthen the ability of the Government” 
to establish security and unity and to meet the needs of the people, 
and (2) to increase rice production, both in order to make a larger 
surplus available to deficit areas in Asia and to improve economic 
conditions in Burma, directly and through the developmental and 
other imports made possible by increased foreign exchange earnings. 

The Government of Burma, in its efforts to establish political sta- 
bility and national unity, must cope with a number of insurgent groups; 
some ethnic minorities seeking autonomy, some political groups with 
Communist connections, and some bands of outlaws, consisting largely 
of demobilized or deserted soldiers and unemployed youth who have 
supported themselves by banditry since the close of World War II. 
The Government requires more means than it now has at its disposal 
to control these dissident roups and to restore public services to levels 
that will promote political stability. The fiscal year 1953 program is 
designed to provide such additional means by helping to improve 
Government services and by providing some catalytic aid to under- 
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takings that will get the needed diversification and development pro- 
gram “under w ay. 

The more important fields in which MSA is helping to strengthen 
Government services are public health, agriculture, and education. 
Examples of activities included in the fiscal year 1953 program are 
public-health teams; medical-school aid; additional hospital facilities; 
equipment for the rehabilitation corps, which provides training for 
disarmed insurgents; pilot plants for producing building materials; 
teachers and equipment for the agricultural extension service; and 
technical, vocational, university, ¢ and elem mentary education. 

The MSA program supplements the Burmese Government’s more 
comprehensive development program, mainly by providing technical 
assistance, limited mining surveys, and pilot plants for demonstrating 
the manufacture of both ¢ agricultural and industrial products. 

One of Burma’s principal problems has been an inadequate rice 
vield, and the Mutual Security Program for that country places 
special emphasis on helping the Government find a solution. Projects 
designed to increase rice yields include livestock disease control to 
overcome a shortage of draft animals, seed improvement, improved 
extension service, insect and disease control, and improvements in 
rice processing and storage. Rice export will be further aided by 
assistance in port rehabilitation and in the rehabilitation of other 
transport facilities. The irrigation and flood-control projects in- 
cluded in the program are expected to bring about some increased 
production, but their major importance is to ‘prevent the loss of pro- 
duction; without these projects, there would be serious danger of a 
decrease in produe tion by almost a million tons. 

(6) Indonesia—The Mutual Security Program for Indonesia is 
designed to help the Government of this richly endowed but sorely 
troubled country buttress critical sectors of its national economy and 
administration. Lacking sufficient trained administrators, and beset 
by difficulties and emergencies as it takes up the burden of establishing 
order and progress throughout its vast territories, the Indonesian 
Government is attempting to train technicians, to improve produc- 
tion methods, and to extend education and public health facilities. 
The MSA program stresses such activities. 

The Indonesian Government is faced with a pressing need for in- 
creasing food production. MSA technicians are demonstrating how 
the use of fertilizer can increase crop vields, and assisting in the 
reclamation of swamp areas for rice cultivation. Technical assistance 
and laboratory equipment are also being provided to improve strains 
and to control diseases of both food plants and animals. 

Because the Indonesians suffer a serious lack of protein foods MSA 
undertook during the past year to assist the native fishing industry 
with a program which has already achieved substantial results. 
Seventy-five Diesel-engine fishing boats were provided, and they are 
expected to increase the fish catch by 4 million kilograms annually. 
Although this in itself is an important absolute addition to the Indo- 
nesian diet , the primary purpose of this project has been to encourage 
the adoption of modern fishing methods by demonstrating how a 
motor vessel can quadruple a catch taken by a sailing prau. The pros- 
pect of such a dramatic increase in yield has been received with 
great enthusiasm by the Indonesians. One hundred Diesel engines 
are now being installed in boats of local manufacture, and the Indo- 
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nesians themselves are planning to undertake a major program of 
motorization, with only marginal help from the United States. 

In fiscal year 1953 MSA will again stress the control of malaria, the 
greatest single cause of death by disease in Indonesia. To meet the 
great need for doctors and nurses, American medical men will be 
brought to Indonesia to teach, and selected Indonesians will study in 
the United States. MSA will also continue to help expand the system 
of research institutes and central production units for small producers 
in the wood, metal, leather, and textile industries. Aid to vocational 
training centers, initiated in fiscal year 1952, will be expanded. It is 
proposed that exchange students be sent on work-study scholarships to 
the United States. A private United States firm of consulting 
engineers, serving under an MSA-financed contract with the Indonesian 
Government, will continue to give advice to the Indonesians on 
transportation, communications, mining, and industry. MSA aid to 
education will continue to emphasize technical training. 


2. South Asia 


a. The problem.—lt is essential to the peace and security of the free 
world that the countries of South Asia (India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, and Nepal) remain free and independent. The security 
problem in this area, however, cannot be met through the furnishing 
of arms and implements of war, or of creating and maintaining large 
military forces. The geographic position of the subcontinent makes 
the prospect of armed invasion from Communist territories less likely 
than in the case of certain of the countries of Southeast Asia. The 
critical problem in South Asia lies in the danger of internal collapse, 
economic and political, and of suecessful subversion from within. 

The governments of the South Asian countries—newly established 
in some cases—are comparatively stable and friendly to the West, but 
the extent to which they can maintain that stability is directly pro- 
portional to their ability to respond to their peoples’ understandable 
desire for the solution of their pressing problems among which 
poverty, disease, and hunger are most urgent. These countries have 
within them great potential resources; yet the people are very poor. 

The main proble m of South Asia is food. Throughout the area in 
general, starvation is a day-to-day threat. Although more than 80 
percent of the people are engaged in agriculture, productivity is 
appallingly low and their income near to the minimum to sustain life. 

Industrial development is in its infancy despite the existence of a 
wealth of raw material resources. Pakistan has almost no industry 
as we know it, and India, although it is actually one of the larger 
industrial countries in the world, is comparatively unindustrialized 
considering its vast population of 357 million people. 

In South Asia, the overriding need is for programs designed to raise 
the productivity of labor and resources most especially in agriculture, 
to educate the people in the use of modern methods, to bring about 
an increasing rate of capital formation and the creation of plant and 
facilities to produce more goods and to provide greater employment 
opportunity for the people. To this end, the Governments of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon have already formulated 5- or 6-year economic 
development programs. These programs, as a whole, concentrate on 
the development of agriculture, but do not lose sight of other economic 
needs and aspirations. They emphasize the development of river 
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valleys to make more efficient use of water resources for agricultural 
purposes and to generate electricity for industrial expansion. The 
rehabilitation and extension of railways, ports, and other transporta- 
tion facilities are important elements. They also include relatively 
modest plans for creation and expansion of industrial plants. Over 
the 6-year period these programs, if fully realized, will result in chang- 
ing the trend from deterioration to gradual improvement. 

These countries are making maximum efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of these programs through use of their own domestic resources, 
foreign borrowing, and liquidation of foreign assets. Their own efforts 
will thus go far toward meeting the essential development needs of the 
area. These countries will not be able to make headway rapidly 
enough by their own efforts, however, especially in regard to the 
problem of recurring famine, which is of crucial importance to the 
security of the entire area. The Mutual Security Program, therefore, 
provides for the accelerated program of technical cooperation, con- 
sisting of services and supporting supplies, which is designed to help 
bring about a rapid and wide-scale improvement of farming methods. 

(b) The program.—The total cost of the Mutual Security Program 
for South Asia is $150 million, all of which is for technical cooperation 
programs, comprising the services of experts and supporting supplies 
and equipment. The programs of United States assistance for the 
coming year are largely extensions and expansions of programs already 
underway, and will constitute a relatively small, but vital portion of 
each country’s own total development program. 

(1) India.—India’s overriding eels is food production. Ac- 
cordingly, the assistance program for India will emphasize food 
production, and the work will be done at the village level. 

The programs will be based or the creation of village centers, such 
as the recent and successful village experiments in the Etawah region. 
Etawah is a 100 square-mile area in which a group of Indian agri- 
culturists, with the participation of several Americans, increased local 
food production during the period 1949-52 by 46 percent. The 
methods used were simple. Technicians convinced local farmers to 
try a better yielding, native variety of wheat, and the use of a native 
legume as @ green manure crop. They introduced a locally made 
plow with a 6-pound steel poimt. They inoculated cattle. They 
started simple sanitation practices in the village. As a by-product, 
the villagers asked for classes in adult literacy, and volunteered their 
labor on loca! roads and irrigation ditches. 

The Indian Government seeks, with American help, to complete 
the establishment of 80 such village centers in 1953; each center, 
starting with a few villages as a training base, will reach out within 
4 years to encompass 200,000 people. Thus the village centers under- 
taken in 1953 are designed to reach 16,000,000 people. It is the plan 
of the Irdian Government to expand this village work to 160 centers 
in 1952, 320 centers in 1955, and 600 centers in 1956. By the end of 
the Indian 5-year plan, in 1956, the national goal is to produce 
7,000,000 tons more grain per year. 

This is a bold plan. If carried through successfully, it would be 
the greatest agricultural improvement program ever carried out by 
an underdeveloped country in so short a time. Most of the cost will 
be in Indian rupees, and most of the personnel will be Indians. All 
this will be supplied by the villages and the Indian Government. 
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United States assistance will be used primarily for personnel and ma- 
terials needed from outside India, and most of it will be applied to 
this village approach. For example, the program anticipates import- 
ing 115,000 tons of fertilizer, construction of about 2,000 new tube 
wells for irrigation, and an estimated 200,000 tons of steel for local 
manufacture in India of plow points, other farm implements, well- 
drilling equipment, irrigation construction materials. DDT will be 
imported for malarial work, and vaccines to conquer rinderpest 
among cattle. Since more irrigation water is the largest ultimate 
factor in expanding food production, substantial American help will 
be used for engineering services on major irrigation projects, now 
under construction, and calculated to increase India’s irrigated area 
by 27,000,000 acres. 

(2) Pakistan—The objectives which the Government of the new 
nation of Pakistan has set out to accomplish include (a) the improve- 
ment of the present low level of agricultural efficiency and production, 
and (6) the establishment of adequate power and transportation facil- 
ities, which are needed for improving Pakistan’s agricultural situation 
and helping to lay the ground work for industrial expansion. 

The technical cooperation program will involve a combination of 
men, together with supporting materials and equipment, required to 
help Pakistan do this job. 

Agricultural development work will include the establishment of 
new centers for agricultural extension work and village improvement; 
the training of Pakistan personnel in the use of improved methods 
and practices, so that they can carry their knowledge from village to 
village; the importation of fertilizer, seed, insecticides, and steel from 
which to fashion simple tools and implements; the furnishing of basic 
farm equipment. It is through this type of activity that the pro- 
ductivity of the soil and the income of the individual Pakistani can 
be increased most effectively. In the health and sanitation field, 
rural teams will concentrate on measures of combatting malaria, 
trachoma, and other debilitating diseases, and special attention will be 
given to increasing the potable water supply. In addition, the tech- 
nical cooperation program will support the program of the Pakistan 
Government for land reclamation in the valleys of the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra through the furnishing of necessary engineering serv- 
ices, and will also assist in the setting up of a native fertilizer industry. 

Through this cooperative approach toward helping Pakistan solve 
its most urgent problems, the United States is making a necessary 
contribution to the future progress and security of this country. 

(3) Afghanistan.—In Afghanistan the program is centered on help- 
ing the Government and people to develop the country’s agricultural 
resources and its present and potential resources of coal and other 
minerals. The principal project of the fiscal year 1953 program will 
continue to be assistance in the settlement of farmers in the reclama- 
tion area of the Helmand River Valley. This vast valley will be 
irrigated by several large dams now under construction by an American 
engineering firm and financed partly through an Export-Import Bank 
loan. Another outstanding project involves increasing Afghanistan’s 
coal production. Two American coal mining experts have been 
working in Afghanistan for the past year and have already taken 
steps which will greatly increase production and lower costs. Modern 
equipment is being procured and should be installed during fiscal 
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year 1953 to further increase coal production. The beneficial results 
to the economy will be reflected in coal not only for small industrial 
but for electric generation and fuel. 

(4) Ceylon.—The island democracy of Ceylon now imports two- 
thirds of the food required by its 7,000,000 inhabitants, thereby 
causing a serious drain on their foreign exchange. This drain can 
be substantially reduced through economic development projects 
designed to raise the standard of living of the people. Ceylon has 
embarked on a large scale irrigation program to increase its domestic 
food supply, primarily through the construction of large dams by an 
American engineering aaa ‘The United States contemplates supply- 
ing technic al assistance in fiscal vear 1953, mainly in the field of 
agricultural extension nt % a water resources survey, to help Ceylon’s 
program for increased food production. 

(5) Nepal.—In mountainous and land-locked Nepal, lying between 
India and Chinese-occupied Tibet, a team of American agriculturists 
and a health officer are working with the farmers. Their aim is to 
increase the presently low yields of rice, other cereals, and vegetables, 
and to improve the health standards of the people. In addition, 
United States assistance in fiscal year 1953 will help Nepal explore 
and develop its potential mineral resources, which could be used to 
raise the standard of living of the Nepalese. 


Cc. THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
1. The problem 


The American Republics comprise an area of vital importance to 
the security of the United States and the free world as a whole. We 
are allied with them in collective security arrangements based on the 
historically deep-rooted concept that any threat to the security of the 
hemisphere is of vital concern to the United States. This concept is 
the heart of the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. We 
are already furnishing military assistance designed to increase the 
security of the he ‘misphere i in the event of armed attack on the Ameri- 
eas. 

During World War II enemy capabilities for raids and other hostile 
acts against Latin America were serious enough to require deployment 
of more than 100,000 United States military personnel in that area. 
Since the war we have sought to help the Latin American Republics 
in strengthening their own defenses and their ability to contribute to 
collective hemisphere defense. They have in the past obtained a con- 
siderable quantity of World War IT equipment, have entered into con- 
tracts for United States training missions to advise and assist their 
military establishments, and are purchasing military material under 
the reimbursable aid provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949. 

In 1950 about 35 percent of total United States imports—chiefly 
raw materials and foodstuffs—came from that area. During the last 
war the close relationship of this trade to our security was demon- 
strated, when many sources of strategic materials in Europe and Asia 
were closed to the Allies.. We have long had an interest in helping 
our neighbors develop their economies. Cooperative technical co- 
operation programs have been tested and proved over a period of 
10 years, However, the productive level of many areas of Latin 
America is still far below capabilities, chiefly because of disease, mal- 
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nutrition, lack of adequate education facilities, obsolete economic 
methods, and low labor productivity. A substantial flow of American 
private capital, and loans by the ‘Export-Import Bank, are making 
an important contribution to the rapid economic development of 
Latin America. In addition, the United States has participated for 
many years in joint technical cooperation with our Latin American 
neighbors. 

2. The programs 

The total cost of the programs in this area is $84.4 million, of 
which $62.4 million is for military assistance, and $22.0 million for 
technical cooperation. 

a. The military assistance program.—Under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 the Congress provided $38,150,000 for military matériel 
and training for those American Republics which would undertake 
to prepare units of their armed forces to carry out agreed military 
missions. ‘The material thus made available will be used to modernize 
and balance the equipment of units assigned to specific hemisphere 
defense missions. We have entered into, or are in process of negotiat- 
ing, bilateral military assistance agreements with a number of the 
American Republics, in accordance with the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act. This year an additional sum of $62.4 million is being 
requested in order that we may continue the program we have begun. 
This program will help to standardize military equipment which 
American Republics agree to use for missions in hemisphere defense 
and will thus simplify supply problems in the event that a serious 
military threat against the hemisphere should develop. 

b. The technical cooperation program.—The technical cooperation 
prngeen has three main objectives: 

(a) As good neighbors to assist in the development of the Latin 
American Republics by helping them apply to their own economic 
problems the latest tee ‘hniques and processes we have developed. 

(6) To assist in overcoming weaknesses in the Latin American 
economie structure which contribute to political and economic 
stability. 

To increase the production of basic materials—which are vital 
alike to Latin America’s export earnings and to our own economy 
by helping the governments to solve problems, especially in health, 
food supply, and education, that prevent the fullest development of 
raw materials production. 

The technical cooperation program for the coming year will be 
operated under the direction of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, as the regional arm of the TCA for this area. The program 
will continue and expand programs already being carried on. The 
principal fields of activity are food supply, health and sanitation, 
and education, with smaller programs in natural resources, public 
works and transportation, industry and handicraft ;and public adminis- 
tration and government services. 

The agricultural programs consist of research, and development and 
extension work. ‘The underlying purpose of assistance in research is 
to provide experimental stations and laboratories with personnel and 
equipment to train local personnel and to devise methods and tech- 
niques to improve strains and stocks of crops and livestock, to plan 
uses and programs for forestry and fishery development, and to collect 
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and analyze data on the natural resources of each country. The 
extension and development programs are designed to disseminate the 
information and techniques of modern agriculture to the farmers and 
technicians of Latin America and to assist in placing these techniques 
in use. Extension services are organized to provide continuous 
technical guidance to farmers and to translate this into improved 
living wudiake in the rural home. 

The main purpose of the extension programs is to insure that the 
advances made in the research stations and laboratories are carried 
down to the farmer and country technicians in a.manner that will 
insure the successful adoption of new methods. Successful programs 
are sometimes taken over by the Government as a regular function of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. In other cases local or foreign capital 
has taken over some aspect of the activity to operate thereafter as a 
profit-making enterprise. For example, what began 10 years ago in 
Cuba as a point 4 research project to find a jute-fiber substitute 
produceable in this hemisphere, has now grown into a large-scale com- 
mercial enterprise of growing kenaf, which has become a successful 
commercial crop, and is now used for burlap sacks, carpeting, covering 
for electric cables, and in many other industrial products. 

The primary problem in the field of health and sanitation is the lack 
of facilities for the sound training of competent professional personnel 
that must form the backbone of any development program. Although 
most of the Latin American countries maintain medical and engineer- 
ing schools, instruction is inadequate. The Institute program is 
meeting this problem through an extensive fellowship program of 
training in the United States for promising professionals, and through 
the establishment of professional schools or assistance to existing 
schools. The graduate level training in public health which has been 
accomplished through assistance to schools of public health in Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico, demonstrates what can be accomplished by these 
programs. Nursing schools have been established or assisted in 13 
countries in which the Institute is operating. Many of these schools 
are now graduating well-qualified nurses in limited numbers, but more 
schools are needed. Similar schools for social workers are being given 
assistance. 

The low productivity of labor, absenteeism, and increasing need for 
labor in the mining areas, and by new industries being developed, has 
effectively demonstrated to many governments the need for industrial 
hygiene. As a result, technical assistance in industrial hygiene is now 
a part of a number of the Institute country programs. Projects for 
the control of diseases including malaria, yaws, yellow fever, typhoid, 
typhus, smallpox, diphtheria ,leprosy, and tuberculosis have all been 
found effective and will be continued wherever conditions evidence a 
serious need. 

In this, and in all other aspects of the technical cooperation pro- 
grar in Latin America, our principal mission is to show countries how 
to best apply their own resources in solving their basic problems. Most 
of the funds for technical cooperation projects are supplied by the 
countries themselves. For example, Chile has appropriated seven 
times the amount of money contributed by the United States for joint 
health centers which can control acute infectious diseases, conduct 
immunization campaigns, and control bubonic plague and the like. 
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The high ratio of illiteracy in Latin-American countries is one of the 
major retarding factors encountered in the economic development of 
these countries. The purpose of the educational program of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs (IAA) is to attack illiteracy and to 
extend opportunities in the vocational, industrial, and agricultural 
fields. Other technical cooperation projects of the IIAA include 
undertakings in the field of industry, geological exploration, technical 
cooperation on transportation and communications problems, and 
projects in the area of public administration. 

In summary, each integrated project of the program in Latin Amer- 
ica has been devised and adjusted to develop workable improved 
techniques which allow for local conditions and thus have the best 
opportunity for immediate success and ultimate survival; to gain 
acceptance of such techniques through demonstration; to accelerate 
the benefits gained by improving the health and widening the intellec- 
tual capacity of the people concerned; and ultimately to perpstuate all 
these results through progressive advances in the local governmental 
machinery. 

Ill. SpeciraL ProGrams 


A. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
PROGRAM OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


In a resolution adopted by the First Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council on April 10, 1950, the 
Organization of American States established a technical cooperation 
program. The program has been directed at the strengthening of 
various educational programs in Latin America by the establishment 
of training centers and by developing more effective international 
cooperation through programs on economic problems, such as the 
control of hoof-and-mouth disease. 

Sixteen Latin American countries have already pledged a total of 
$271,605 to the 1952 program. The United States has pledged $1 
million with the proviso that the United States contribution not exceed 
70 percent of total contributions. 

The $1,000,000 requested for a contribution to the program of the 
Organization ‘of American States for calendar 1953 will permit the 
continuation of the program now in operation. This program was 
approved by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council on 
March 31, 1951, and, with some modifications, was reapproved on 
January 31, 1952, for continuation in 1952. 

In addition to the pledges and contributions referred to above, 
substantial contributions have been made by host governments in 
connection with the local expenses of projects already in operation. 
These contributions are estimated at about $100,000 in services and 
supplies, and at about $2 million in lands, facilities, and existing 
buildings or buildings to be constructed. 


B. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The United States has joined with more than 50 nations in sup- 
porting the United Nations expanded technical assistance program, 
which is a cooperative effort to provide technical assistance to under- 
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developed countries on an international basis. During 1950-51, 
55 nations contributed $20 million to the special fund from which the 
program is financed, and some 800 experts were provided from 54 
countries. The agencies participating in the United Nations program 
are the United Nations itself, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Inter- 
national Telecommunications Union, the United Nations Educations, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the World Meteorological 
Organization. The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the International Monetary Fund are also cooperating. 
These various agencies provide technical assistance to requesting 
governments in the fields in which they are competent. 

It is important to note that the activities of the international 
agencies and those of the United States Government are carried on 
in close coordination, and more and more progress is being made 
toward a cooperative integration of all resources available for this work. 

Some technical assistance activities have been conducted on a 
modest scale as part of the regular programs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies from their inception. Since its inaugura- 
tion in 1950, the expanded international program has been gaining 
momentum steadily. By January 1952, the participating inter- 
national agencies had signed agreements for the provision of assist- 
ance to 56 governments, at a total estimated cost of approximately 
$29 million. At the current rate of negotiation of agreements with 
requesting governments, it is estimated that $27 million in new funds 
will be needed for calendar year 1953 in order to maintain the pro- 
gram at its current rate of commitment. It is proposed that United 
States support of this program, which has been at the level of approxi- 
mately $12 million for each of the first two financial periods, be 
expanded to $16 million for 1953, which would be approximately 60 
percent of total new funds required. 


Cc. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR KOREA 


It is the policy of the United States to provide economic assistance 
for the Republic of Korea through contributions to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) which was established by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations to provide for relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea. The military aggression against the Republic 
of Korea has caused vast damage to its economy resulting in the 
necessity that economic assistance be furnished to enable the Korean 
people to recover from the ravages of war. During the continuance 
of hostilities, the Unified Command has the primary responsibility 
for civilian relief in Korea. After the cessation of hostilities, and as 
soon as military circumstances permit, full responsibility will be trans- 
ferred to UNKRA. 

The over-all purpose of UNKRA’s economic assistance program is 
to help the Korean people in their own efforts to restore a self-sus- 
taining economy. ‘The principal objectives are (1) to provide the 
minimum food, shelter, clothing, and medical services required to sus- 
tain life, (2) to assist in the development of agriculture, fisheries, 
coastal shipping, and mining so as to minimize food import require- 
ments and to maximize exportable surplus, (3) to assist in increasing 
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the Korean production of goods and materials and in making the 
maximum use of indigenous resources, (4) to assist in measures de- 
signed to counteract the inflationary tendencies resulting from the 
war conditions, (5) to assist toward the achievement of economic 
conditions conducive to the maintenance of economic and political 
stability, and (6) to assist in the training of Koreans in technical skills 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, public health, and education. 

The initial UNKRA program amounts to $250 million. The United 
States has pledged, subject to the approval of the Congress, $162.5 
million as its share of this program. For fiscal year 1952, the Congress 
authorized and appropriated $50 million and authorized, but did not 
appropriate, an additional $45 million. The proposed legislation 
provides for carrying over any unexpended balance of the 1952 
appropriation and for continuing the availability of the 1952 authori- 
zation of $45 million. It also authorizes the United States Depart- 
ment of the Army to make available toward the United States con- 
tribution to UNKRA, at the time when that agency assumes full 
responsibility for rehef and rehabilitation in Korea, civilian relief 
supplies in the Army pipeline to Korea. 


965460. 52— 4 








APPENDIXES 


Apprenpix I. ORGANIZATION OF THE MutTva.L Security ProGrRAM 


The position of Director for Mutual Security in the Executive Office 
of the President was created by the Mutual Security Act of 1951. He, 
on behalf of the President, has the responsibility for the general direc- 
tion and continuous supervision of the programs of military, economic 
and technical assistance authorized by that act. A small staff has 
been established to assist him in carrying out his coordinating re- 
sponsibilities. On November 1, 1951, by Executive Order 10300, the 
President delegated a majority of his responsibilities under the act to 
the Director for Mutual Security. 

Three agencies, under the coordination of the Director, have 
primary responsibilities for the execution of the major components 
of the Mutual Security Program: (1) The Department of Defense for 
military assistance; (2) the Mutual Security Agency for defense- 
supporting economic and technical assistance programs; and (3) The 
Technical Cooperation Administration of the Department of State 
for the point 4 program of technical cooperation. The Director for 
Mutual Security is also head of the Mutual Security Agency, but the 
Deputy Director is responsible for its day-to-day administration. 
Close liaison is also maintained with the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Export-Import Bank. Because of the broad impact of the Mutual 
Security Program, there is a constant need to consult with various 
other agencies of the Government on specialized aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Administrative arrangements have been established recognizing the 
interdependence of United States activities in NATO and the ad- 
ministration of United States military and defense-supporting eco- 
nomic assistance. The recent NATO organizational changes ap- 
proved at Lisbon at the ninth session of the North Atlantic Council 
provide the opportunity to further simplify the United States organi- 
zation in Europe. It is intended that the Special Representative in 
Europe will in addition to his present duties, also be designated as 
senior United States civilian representative in Europe to represent 
the United States Government as a whole in dealing with these prob- 
lems. Among his responsibilities will be that of United States per- 
manent representative to the North Atlantic Council after the NATO 
reorganization is completed. In carrying out these duties, he will be 
responsible to the President and will act for the Director for Mutual 
Security, the Secretaries of State and Defense, and the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

The agencies concerned with the administration of the various 
elements of the Mutual Security Program work together in a country 
as a team under the leadership of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission. 
The composition of the team in a country depends on the type or 
types of aid being administered. If military aid is being extended to 
the country, one part of the United States team is a Military Assistance 
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Advisory Group. If the Mutual Security Agency is administering a 
program in the country, one part of the United States team is an MSA 
Mission (in NATO coutries and Formosa), or an MSA Special Technical 
and Economic Mission (in the Philippines, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Burma, and Thailand). In“ countries where the economic and 
technical aid is being administered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, the arrangement is somewhat different in that the 
Technical Cooperation Administration field staff is an actual part of 
the diplomatic mission, and is headed by a country director of technical 
cooperation who is a direct subordinate of the Chief of the Diplomatic 
Mission. The regular diplomatic mission is always a part of the 
country team. Further procedures to assure the coordination of 
foreign assistance activities of United States representatives in a 
country under the leadership of the Chief of Diplomatic Mission are 
being developed in accordance with section 507 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

To avoid duplication of personnel and to simplify operations, re- 
sponsibility to conduct economic and technical assistance programs 
in any given country has been given to a single agency—TCA or 
MSA. The firm policy has been one country, one program. The 
Technical Cooperation Administration has been assigned responsbility 
for the technical cooperation program in Latin America, the Middle 
East, and four countries of Northern Africa, and South Asia (India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Nepal, and Ceylon). In most of Southeast 
Asia, technical assistance and the economic support programs are 
more directly related to a defense build-up, or, as in Indochina, to an 
active military operation. For this reason, and also because the 
ECA had already been operating missions in this region, responsbility 
for technical assistance as well as defense support administration has 
been assigned to the Mutual Security Agency in the Philippines, 
Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia. The MSA 
also administers technical assistance in the European countries and 
their dependent overseas territories as an integral part of its defense 
supporting activities. 





A. GENERAL 
Apprenpix IJ. Statistica, INFORMATION 


TaBLeE A-1.—Merchant fleets of the world as of June 30, 1951—Number, gross, and 


dead-weight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
and over! 


(Tonnage in thousands] 














| | | | 

Plag | Total |Percentof| Gross |Percent of} ~—— | Percent of 
| number total | tons total | tone total 

wi tae ind CUE 8 ole FU oR MA on ——_|—___|——- ri 

| } j 
Total, all flags. ..__.- ~ arabe _.| 13,466 | 77,424 | 100.0 | 108, 725 | 100.0 
Wael DIRNOG Baier icccevcs | 3,47] 2, 769| 33.3| 37,161; 342 
(ees peas a —— SSeS = = 
Se och ok, dese Ase wf 3, 083 | 22.9 | 19, 05 4 24.6 25, 028 | 23.0 
United Kingdom sovgcbesstecks 2, 580 | 19.2} 16,904 | 21.8 | 22,154 | 20. 4 
Raa as : 134 1.0 670 9} 875 | .8 
Australia... -- e | 121 | 9 430 .6 5R5 | 5 
New Zealand FES 54 .4 188 a 224 | 2 
India ack nbhaibacieain acl 2 -6 | 411 | 5 | 589 5 
Union of South Afriea____- sasha 15 a) 92 | ‘ea 132 a 
Pakistan dort snilicm clapibiienba veh cle ae 15 1 SS ol 117 an 
Other colonies. - aiambleGiinw ankdciiaat 32 .6 271 4 352 3 


\| 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 44. 
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The position of Director for Mutual Security in the Executive Office 
of the President was created by the Mutual Security Act of 1951. He, 
on behalf of the President, has the responsibility for the general direc- 
tion and continuous supervision of the programs of military, economic 
and technical assistance authorized by that act. A small staff has 
been established to assist him in carrying out his coordinating re- 
sponsibilities. On November 1, 1951, by Executive Order 10300, the 
President delegated a majority of his responsibilities under the act to 
the Director for Mutual Security. 

Three agencies, under the coordination of the Director, have 
primary responsibilities for the execution of the major components 
of the Mutual Security Program: (1) The Department of Defense for 
military assistance; (2) the Mutual Security Agency for defense- 
supporting economic and technical assistance programs; and (3) The 
Technical Cooperation Administration of the Department of State 
for the point 4 program of technical cooperation. The Director for 
Mutual Security is also head of the Mutual Security Agency, but the 
Deputy Director is responsible for its day-to-day administration. 
Close liaison is also maintained with the Department of State, the 
Department of the Treasury, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Export-Import Bank. Because of the broad impact of the Mutual 
Security Program, there is a constant need to consult with various 
other agencies of the Government on specialized aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Administrative arrangements have been established recognizing the 
interdependence of United States activities in NATO and the ad- 
ministration of United States military and defense-supporting eco- 
nomic assistance. The recent NATO organizational changes ap- 
proved at Lisbon at the ninth session of the North Atlantic Council 
provide the opportunity to further simplify the United States organi- 
zation in Europe. It is intended that the Special Representative in 
Europe will in addition to his present duties, also be designated as 
senior United States civilian representative in Europe to represent 
the United States Government as a whole in dealing with these prob- 
lems. Among his responsibilities will be that of United States per- 
manent representative to the North Atlantic Council after the NATO 
reorganization is completed. In carrying out these duties, he will be 
responsible to the President and will act for the Director for Mutual 
Security, the Secretaries of State and Defense, and the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

The agencies concerned with the administration of the various 
elements of the Mutual Security Program work together in a country 
as a team under the leadership of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission. 
The composition of the team in a country depends on the type or 
types of aid being administered. If military aid is being extended to 
the country, one part of the United States team is a Military Assistance 
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Advisory Group. If the Mutual Security Agency is administering a 
program in the country, one part of the United States team is an MSA 
Mission (in NATO coutries and Formosa), or an MSA Special Technical 
and Economic Mission (in the Philippines, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Burma, and Thailand). In’ countries where the economic and 
technical aid is being administered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, the arrangement is somewhat different in that the 
Technical Cooperation Administration field staff is an actual part of 
the diplomatic mission, and is headed by a country director of technical 
cooperation who is a direct subordinate of the Chief of the Diplomatic 
Mission. The regular diplomatic mission is always a part of the 
country team. Farther procedures to assure the coordination of 
foreign assistance activities of United States representatives in a 
country under the leadership of the Chief of Diplomatic Mission are 
being developed in accordance with section 507 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

To avoid duplication of personnel and to simplify operations, re- 
sponsibility to conduct economic and technical assistance programs 
in any given country has been given to a single agency—TCA or 
MSA. The firm policy has been one country, one program. The 
Technical Cooperation Administration has been assigned responsbility 
for the technical cooperation program in Latin America, the Middle 
East, and four countries of Northern Africa, and South Asia (India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Nepal, and Ceylon). In most of Southeast 
Asia, technical assistance and the economic support programs are 
more directly related to a defense build-up, or, as in Indochina, to an 
active military operation. For this reason, and also because the 
ECA had already been operating missions in this region, responsbility 
for technical assistance as well as defense support administration has 
been assigned to the Mutual Security Agency in the Philippines, 
Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia. The MSA 
also administers technical assistance in the European countries and 
their dependent overseas territories as an integral part of its defense 
supporting activities. 


A. GENERAL 


Appenpix IJ. Statistica INFORMATION 


TaBLeE A-1.—Merchant fleets of the world as of June 30, 1951—Number, gross, and 
dead-weight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons 
and over! 

(Tonnage in thousands] 


Flag Total Percent off Gross |Percent of| oat Percent of 
number total tons | total total 


tons 


een ie ee ed 


| | i 
Total, all flags......................| 13,466] 100.0 | a 100.0 | 1 108, 72 


United States ? 








British Empire 


Cubes Maen) esses 2] ef i=. 904 | 
Canada sapecetenies } 34 | : 670 | 
SI, pint 0 0.0ncanwagw tas val 9 | 430 
New Zealand. -.......-.- ieacie 54 | 4] 188 
India. planted a 2 -6 411 | 
Union of South Africa... .-----.-_-- 1 | 92 | 
Pakistan... _-- : -1| 88 
Other colonies 32 | -6 271 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 44. 
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U.8.8.R 83 










e Less than 0.05 pe 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 








NoTE Percentages may not add due to rounding. 
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Flag Total /Percentof; Gross |Percent of 
’ number | total | tons | total 

ee _ — _— _ — — | —. ——— —— eas praia _ 
Argentina , si 133 | 1.0 | 824 | 11 
Belgium : 80 | 6) 440 | 6 
Brazil bi 170 | 1.3 | 616 | 8 
Bulgaria ; bad 4 (3) | 10 | (3) 
Chile : 41 | _ 157 | = 
China ew 146 1.1 | 416 | 5 
Colombia ake 11 | 5 3) @ 
Costa Rica 4 9 - 49 | yy 
Cuba edna ll hae 26 | @) 
Denmark 308 2.3 1, 200 1.6 
Dominican Republic j 2 | (3) | 5 | () 
Ecuador ‘ 5 | () 14 | (°) 
Egypt 19 | mo 79 | A 
Finland 5 183 1.4 486 | .6 
France ji | 534 4.0 3, 019 3.9 
Germany - -- ; | 219 | 1.6 | 648 | 8 
Greece aie 213 | 1.6} 1,195 | 1.5 
Guatemala t 1 (°) 3 | (3) 
Honduras hae 80 .6 415 | 5 
Hungary . . 2 | (8) 2 | ) 
Iceland _ __._- iat 13 5 32 | (3) 
Indonesia one 2 (3) | 12 | () 
Iran : | 1 @) | 7] (3) 
Ireland $ 12 | 1] 36 | (3) 
Israeli. ‘ 18 | ae 85 | a 
Italy___- , ‘ 459 | 3.4 | 2,646 3.4 
Japan ‘ 411 3.1 | 1,713 | 2.2 
Korea 4 | (3) 8 | @) 
Liberia ‘ 62 5 626 | 8 
Mexico : 29 2 151 a 
Netherlands. - -. 501 3.7 2, 859 3.7 
Nicaragua 2 | @) 4 | (*) 
Norway 965 7.2 5, 293 | 6.8 
Panama 530 3.9 | 3,518 4.5) 
Peru 21 .2 82 1 
Philippines 21 .2 90 | 1 
Poland 53 4 | 196 | 3 
Portugal 91 7 390 | .5 
Rumania 8 | 1 37 (3) 
Siam 3 (3) 4) (3) 
Spain 268 2.0 951 1.2 
Sweden 556 4.1 1,895 2.4 
Switzerland 16 1 70 1 
Syria 1 (*) 1 (*) 
Turkey 111 8 387 5 
Uruguay s 1 48 1 
U.8.8.R 465 3.5 1, 457 1.9 
Venezuela 50 4 143 2 
Yugoslavia 51 4 217 3 
Unknown 3 (3) | 6 (3) 
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TaBLe A-2.—Estimates of Communist strength in Western European countries 
recewing United States assistance 









Votes in main leg- Sieeadfed ; 

Voting strength | ,. 4. eS islative body (as | Circulation of lead- 
(percent of total Party membership frentions of ing party news- 
vote polled) (in thousands) body’s total papers (in thou- 


: sands) 
membership) ands 






Country 



















Most re- 
: Most re- . cent satis- . Most re- . Most re- 
O4F ¢ 
1946 cent 1946 factory 1946 cent 1946 cent 


estimate 





loi | ae ” eat een aia ; Under 
Belgium aaa 12.7 4. | 100 35 23/202 7/212 { 30, 000 
Netherlands__- : 11.4 7.7 50 33 10/100 8/100 400 115 
Denmark 212.5 4.6 60 16 | 218/149 35 21 
France 28. 2 25. 7 850 600 181/621 : , 200 346 
Italy 3 34.8 436.9 § 2,300 | 1, 700 219/556 | 3 180/574 330 40 
Norway 211.9 5.8 35 4 211/150 0 40 20 
Western Germany --- 7.9 5.7 300 130 6/104 15/402 20 
United Kingdom_._._. 4 .07 48 20 2/640 0 121 65 
Greece $9.3 710.6 75 50 3 18/250 ? 10/258 50 5 
Austria -| 25.4 5. 08 100 90 4/165 5/165 180 250 
Iceland ; 20.0 20.0 l l 10/52 9/52 7.5 5 


















Turkey * 
Yugoslavia * 





1 Not available. 

2 1945 elections 

§ Includes vote of parties allied with Communists. 

‘ The figures used here are for the Communist-led electoral alliance in those areas voting in the local elec- 
tions, May-June 1951. The first column for Italy gives the results of the 1948 national elections, and the 
second column indicates the results of the 1951 local balloting, in those areas. 

5 Party, claims January 1948. 

* The Communists boycotted the elections and this figure represents an estimate of the number of votes 
who abstained in obedience to the party’s orders. 

7 Pro-Communists, for Greek Communist Party has been banned since December 1947 

5 No organization exists. 

* Communist Party and all front organizations are illegal. 

‘© Under Tito’s control the Communist Party dominates the political life of Yugoslavia. 


TaBLE A-3.—Communist strength in the Near East and Africa 


Country Communist 








Communist Party membership 











Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Illegal Less than 100 (estimate). 

lgypt ; do > | Less than 3,000 (estimate). No unified 
party organization or coordinated 
leadership 










Ethiopia None ‘ , | None. 

Iran | Tudeh Party declared illegal Feb. | Tudeh Party hard core estimated at 
| 5, 1949. | 4,000 to 8,000. 

Iraq | Illegal er ....-| 10,000 (Communist Party claim, and 
| } probably exaggerated). 

Israel ; | The Communist Party of Israel; | 6,000 Jewish members; 4,000 Arab mem- 

27,300 votes; 5 seats (4 held pre- bers (estimate April 1950); 25,000 

| viously). | Jewish members; 10,000 Arab mem- 
| bers (Communist claim). 

Jordan Illegal ‘ bite a tech nti seal Estimated at about 6,000 mainly in 


West Jordan. 











Lebanon heme ees oe __.......-.--.-| 18,600 (estimate, November 1949). 
Liberia . : None ’ OE RE ETS 
Saudi-Arabia.__. ‘ No anti-Communist legislation, but | None. 


Government would not tolerate 
Communists. | 


Syria Illegal = + ; 18,600 (estimate, November 1949) 

Turkey : Communist Party and all front or- | No Communist Party members; 2,000 
ganizations illegal. pro-Communist elements. 

Yemen No anti-Communist legislation | None, 






known, but Government presum- 
ably would not tolerate communism 
of foreign origin. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


B. WESTERN EUROPE—GENERAL 


TaBLe B-1.—Population and area 


| Population (thousands) 
Re as AR an, ag oe ee 
Prewar | square — 
(mid-1938 | postwar. 
except where | End of 1951 
noted) 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxemburg 
Denmark 
= (excludes Saar) 


Turkey 
United Kingdom 
Total NATO 
Germany (Federal Republic) 
Total NATO plus Germany 


Switzerland | 
Total OEEC countries | ‘ 278, 514 

28, 100 

16, 600 

14, 100 

156, 000 











1 Excludes Saar. 

2 Excludes Trieste (Anglo-American zone). 

3 May 1939, 

‘ Grand total includes following areas in addition to countries listed: 


End 1951 


1, 000 
arieste (Anglo-American zone) 297 
West Berlin (May 1939) J 2, 140 
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TasLe B-2.—Comparison of east-west economic strength 


OEEC countries 
Eastern Europe (excludes overseas | 
territories voce 
| United |, 
pckpiciiladiaingestedaas alisha Stes ease pene States ic anada 
| 
Satel- |OEEC | 


lites | Total |NATO| other | Total | 


Item 


| 


1950 | 


Population ‘ millions | 
Agricultural production: All grains 
i 
| 


million metric tons 
Industrial production 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys 
million metric tons { 38 | 
Crude steel ‘ do | ; : 3: f t } 
Copper, smelter production | 
1,000 metric tons | 
Motor vehicles thousands } 
Hard coal 
million metric tons 
All coal (includes hard coal | 
equivalent of lignite | 
million metric tons 
Electricity 
billion kilowatt-hours 
Crude oil 
million metric tons 





1951 


Population ; -millions 
Agricultural production: All grains | 
million metric tons 
Industrial production: 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys 
million metric tons 
Crude steel do 
Copper, smelter production 
1,000 metric tons 
Motor vehicles thousands 
Hard coal 
million metric tons 
All coal (includes hard coal | 
equivalent of lignite) | 
million metric tons 
Electricity 
billion kilowatt-hours _.| 
Crude oil 





million metric tons 





1 Adjusted for harvest and other losses. 
2 Not available. 
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C. WESTERN EUROPE—DEFENSE 
TABLE C-—1.—Defense expenditures—Total and percent of gross national product 


[Millions of dollars] 


United States United States United States United Sts 














1938 de- (fiscal year 1949-50 fiscal year 1950-51 fiscal year 1951-52) fiscal year 1952-53 
fense (current prices) | (current prices) | (current prices) | (1951-52 prices 
Country expendi- ——_—-—_-_-— --- — - - - - — — -—-— 
. ture as a 
rece fense efense defense Jefense 
PEIN. capone Percent greng: Percent Delens*| percent Defene?| percent 
itures | GNP) tures Of GNP itures (Of GNPV tures (Of GNI 
NATO countries | 
Belgium-Luxemburg 2.5 167 2.6 200 2.9 435 5.6 713 | 9.0 
Denmark a 45 1.5 56 1.6 123 3.2 152 3.9 
France 7.3 1, 594 6.5 2, 325 7.8 3, 460 9.8 3, 890 10.7 
Greece 5.5 115 =n 179 9.8 188 8.8 188 8. 6 
Iceland r P 
Italy 6.0 $75 3.5 641 2 847 5.0 1,075 | 6.1 
Netherlands 2.3 210 4.2 228 4.2 395 6.6 474 | 7.7 
Norway 9 49 2.4 67 2.8 115 3.9 150 5.0 
Portugal 2.7 47 2.0 50 = 58 2.3 66 2.6 
Turkey 6.9 175 6.1 221 6.5 253 6.8 2 7.6 
United Kingdom. _. 6.5 2, 105 5.7 2, 665 6.7 3, 660 8.4 4,750 10.8 
Total NATO 5.8 4, O82 5.1 | 6,632 6.0 9, 534 7.7 | 11,750 9.2 
Germany (Federal Re- 
public) 4 15.8 | 21,036 5.1 | 21,190 4.9 1, 952 6.7 2, 679 8.5 
Total NATO plus 
Germany . 9.3 6, O18 §.1 7, 822 5.8 | 11,486 7.5 9.1 
Austria 32.2 228 1.5 219 9 2 21 7 7 
Total 14 European 
countries ¢ 9.1 6, 046 5.0 7,941 5.7 | 11,507 7-3 | 14,452 8.9 
Spain 288 302 
Yugoslavia 
Canada 7 151 2.9 933 5.3 | 51,619 7.6 
United States 2° 12,800 5.1 | 21,974 7.1 45, 562 13.7 *62,301 17.8 


All Germany for 1936 
? Represents occupation costs 


1937 


4‘ Plus Trieste (included with Italy 
5 Fiscal vear ending Mar. 31, 1952 
6 Preliminary. 


Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of defense expenditures and GNP between the European 
countries and the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis 
of official foreign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most 


European countries than in the United States Adjustments to make the figures comparable cannot now 
be made, 
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TABLE C-2.— Per capita defense expenditure and per capita consumption 
[In United States dollars, United States fiscal years] 


Per capita defense expenditure 
acai sci lca alanine ee ae. 
civilian con- 
Country 1949-50 | 1950-51 1951-52 prices sumption, 


1950-51 
current | current —— 

current prices 
prices | prices | 1951-52 | 1952-53 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxemburg.- ---......-----..--....-- 
Denmark 


Italy (includes Trieste) -- .- 
Netherlands. -_.........-.- 


I iS ener tan dp Wd iawn nop eanbeneivins 
Turkey...- 
United Kingdom........-.-- 
Total NATO-_.....-.- 
Germany (Federal Republic) -- 
Total NATO plus Germany-............-- 
Austria 
Total, 14 European countries. _-_........-. 
COON Fae ovis wunes sense 
Umass BROWNE. 5 <4 ecvcdcepess 


SEISGohSN! BBE 


Ree 











1 Represents occupation costs. 


Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of defense expenditure and civilian consumption between the 
European countries and the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has been made on 
the basis of official foreign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in 
most “—~ a countries than in the United States. Adjustments to make the figures comparable cannot. 
now be made. 
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TaBLe C-3.—Systems of military service, Jan. 1, 1952 


Normal Length of Reenlist- 


: minimum : ment 
Country Type of service | age of in- tpeaee) period 
duction y 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Esso cos cnkuoes eX ...| Conseript _- | 20 | 2 
Canada. __..-.- ae ; i Volunteer... __| 17 3 
Chinese Nationalists isiak iti cm eanee Conscript ___. 18 | Indefinite 
Volunteer_. | 18 | Indefinite Unknown 
Denmark ____.___- sik kin é .....| Conseript well 20 146}__- 
Egypt pede biaduvvetheees ‘ on nang en lb amisgndpent 18 
Volunteer ___. | 17 | 
Conscript ; 19 
Volunteer_______| 18 
Conscript__- 21 
Volunteer. ______| 18 | 
a ...do_..........| Unknown 
..| Conseript | 21 

| ie. Oe 18 
Volunteer___- 18 | 
Conscript | 17 

oS Se 
Volunteer... 
elo ae 
| Conseript 
Volunteer 
Se FOO oi Cia wc nadia adiduiebacseoba | Conscript 
| Volunteer______- 
ng, OR ES, Re St oS | Conscript 
Philippine Republic. --_-- sn duwdudgacseiwbagte 

| Volunteer 

| RES Sa ee Ree 


| Volunteer 
Saudi Arabia Slivtcanmdbbidnae nant Epa taey ae 


[ - 
w 


te 


ew 
~I 
bo bO bO tO WS OF 


2 
3} 


4-34 


an 
1 
nee 
wm 


3 
Varies 


~~ 


wr 
1 


_ 
a 








| Conscript _._- 
Volunteer___..__| 
Conscript 
ets ia 34 Unknown 
Volunteer | | , Unknown 
| Conseript_____-_| 
| Volunteer 
Turkey ail é . sialic ae 
United Kingdom... --- a ; li ake Soe chasis 
| Volunteer. __.- 
Yugoslavia | Conscript 
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D. WESTERN EUROPE——-GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NATIONAL 
INCOME 


TasLte D-1.—Gross national product—Total and per capita 


{Totals in millions of United States dollars—per capita in United States dollars] 


Totals | Per capita 


Cal In 1951-52 prices Cal- In 1951-52 prices 
Country — NOB 0 a IE Ft berm niniteepetnnees 

sOKi cur- 

950 

, rent 


ee prices |1950-51 1951-52) 1952-53 - | prices |1950-51/1951-52 1952-53 


prices prices 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxemburg 3, 46 3, 798 , 762) 7,962 
Denmark . 165) 3,425) 3,76 3,826; 3,877 
France 26, 326; 29,7 34, 35, 207) 36, 260 
Greece : 1, 77% , 83: st , 126; 2,190 
Iceland ! a 36 136 
taly (including Trieste , 55 5, 256) 16, O1¢ 3, OR2 , 740 
Netherlands i, 3 : ‘i 5, Of 3, 170 
Norway 2,122} 2 4 2,813) 2,925) 3,013 
Portugal _ _- 23 2,417} 2,417) 2 2, 568 
Turkey 3, 216} 3, 3, 3 3,727 3, 850 
United Kingdom is, 39, 5: 43,105, 43,355) 44, 170 


Total NATO 3, 320 110, 298) 120, 86 528127, 936 
Germany (Federal Republic 21,714) 24, 27, 476 29) 143 31, 405 
Total NATO plus Ger- 
many , 034/134, 479 S 53, 671 159, 341 
Austria , 022} 2,120) 2,875) 3,045; 3,150 
Total 14 European 
countries 7, 056 136, 799) 151, 219 156, 716 162, 491 
Canada : 630 17,734) ©) 20,560) @ 
United Statgs y 282, 600 309,475) () (333, 000 350, 000 


1 Not available. 


Nore.—Precise e>mparisons of the le wvels of gross national product between the European countries and 
the: United States are aot possibk Che conversion into dollars has been made on the basis of official foreign 
exchange rat’s, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably hicher in most European countries 
than in the United States. Adjustments to make the ficures truly comparable cannot now be made, 
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Tap_e D-2.—Gross national product indexes and indexes per capita in constant prices 


[1948= 100] 


Total gross national product | Per capita gross national product 


United States | | United States 
Country | fiscal years | fiscal years 


uN 1949 —— — 


| 1950— | 1951- | 1952- | 1950- | 1951- | 1952- 
| 51 | 52 | 53 | | 51 | 52 | 53 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxemburg._| 106 
Denmark __....-.- 88 | | i 133 ¢ | | 
France__...__. aol 117 24 | i 
Greece... . - is | 130 
Iceland _. 
Italy (including | 

Trieste) : | 121 
Netherlands _ - 2; 115 
Norway ; &: 114 
Portugal : ie 107 
rurkey 4 113 
United Kingdom 8 108 | 

Total NATO 113 

Germany (Federal Re- 

public) ‘ 5 140 
Total NATO plus 
Germany WH 117 

Austria ; 126 129 

Total 14 European 

countries t 117 
Canada § lil 
United States 112 


96460—52——__5 
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TaBLeE D-3.—J nlernal accounts, 1950-51 


{Millions of United States dollars—current prices] 


Summary 


Bel- | Ger- 


| os many 
+ N y e ' > ; 
14 NATO 12 Aus- rd Den- Duin 1.4 Fed- 
Euro- | coun- | ,-(4 tria : | mark ss eral 
;., | NATO em- 
pean tries soni burg Re- 
coun- (plus trian public) 
tries ! Ger- | 
many) 


12 


1. Gross national product 136, 799 134, 679 | 110, 298 


2. Net foreign balance on current 
account —1, 702 |—1, 578 |—1, 181 
Total availabilities (1—2) 
or (44546 138, 501 | 136, 2£ 111, 479 


4. Consumption 93, 670 | 92, 
5. Investment (private and gov- 

ernment) 24,807 | 24,38 18, 461 
6. Government services, total_| 20,024 | 19, 7! 15, 826 


(a) Nonmilitary 12,183 | 11, 
h) Military 7, S41 7 


United 
King- 
dom 


Nether-| } Portu- 


Clreece 
ee lands gal 


1. Gross national product 


2. Net foreign balance on current 
sccount 
Total availabilities (1 or 
4+5+6 


4. Consumption 1, 518 
5. Investment (private and govern- 
ment 266 35 7434 4 , 359 
Government services total 365 , 912 682 


a) Nonmilitary 186 , 271 37 ‘1 
b) Military 179 641 228 67 5 221 


Consists of: Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy ( 
cluding Trieste), Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and United Kingdom 
2 Represents occupation costs 


NOTE Precise comparisons of the levels of gross national product between the European countries and 
the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis of official for 
eign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most European coun 
tries than in the United States. Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now be made 
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59 


TaBLe D—4.—National income, total and per capita, calendar year 1950 


Country 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxemburg 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy (including Trieste) 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 


Total, NATO 


Total 
| (millions 
of U. 8. 


| dollars) | @ 


30, 363 


85, 229 


Per capita 
(U.5 


iI 


5 


8. Country 
ollars) 


Germany (Federal Republie 


Total, NATO 
Germany 
Austria 


plu 


Total, 14 

countries 
Canada : 
United States 


418 


Total 


(millions 


| of U.S. 
dollars) 


Ss 


Per capita 
| 1.8. 
dollars) 


102, 556 | 
1, 622 | 


European 


104, 178 | 


13, 371 


239, 000 


Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of national income between the European countries and the 


United States are not possible. 


The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis of official foreign 


exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most European countries 


than in the United States, 


WESTERN EUROPE—GOVERNMENT 


TABLE FE-1. 


Central Government finances 


FINANCES 


| Millions of United States Dollars by United States fiscal years 


Country 


NATO countries 
Belgium-Luxemburg 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Germany (Federal Republic) ! 

Austria 

United States 


1949-5¢ 


Total rev- 
enue (ex- 
cluding 
counter- 

part funds) 


1, 402 
446 

5, 000 
247 
19 

, 814 
, 437 
386 
164 
502 
970 

, 745 
305 
7, 045 


) (current prices) 


Budget Total rev : 
surplus enue (ex- 
. cluding 
(+) or . } 
deficit (— counter- 
5 . part funds 


Total ex- 
penditures 


1, 635 
423 
731 
502 
21 
| 523 
, 338 
394 
183 
517 

10, 683 
5, 251 
555 


40, 156 


6, 


1 Includes Central Government and Laender 


NOTE, 


countries and the United States are not possible. 


Total ex- 
venditures 


Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now be made. 


1950-51 (current prices) 


Budget 
surplus 
or 
deficit ( 


(+ 


Precise comparison of the levels of Government revenues and expenditures between the Europear 
The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis 


of official foreign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most Euro- 


pean countries than in the United States. 


he made. 


Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now 
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TABLE E-2.—Central Government debt outstanding ! 


[Millions of United States dollar equivalents] 








Total Domestic issues Foreign issues * 
Country Date i 
oy » i Dow >! Yer »' 
Amount Pr Amount yt Amount Eas 
* t = se ( ie a puis acetate 
A 
NATO countries: } } 
Belgium-Luxemburg Dec. 31, 19508 4, 874 | 76 4, 544 7 300 5 
Denmark | Mar. 31, 1950 1, 413 45 1, 157 | 37 256 8 
France Dee. 31, 1950 12, 123 45 9, 326 35 2, 797 w 
Greece June 30, 1951 175 10 17% Ww |. } 
Iceland ____- Dec. 31, 1950 21 | 21 14 | l4 7} 7 
Italy ‘ June 30,1951 5, 165 34 4, 730 31 435 3 
Netherlands Dec. 31, 1950 6, 764 134 5, 882 117 SAL 17 
Norway | June 30, 1951 1, 558 78 1, 360 68 198 10 
Portugal. Dec. 31, 1950 382 16 360 | 15 22 | l 
Turkey do 581 18 378 12 203 | 6 
United Kingdom Mar. 31, 1951 71, 030 187 64, 887 171 6, 143 16 
Germany (Federal Re- 
public) ¢ ; Mar. 31, 1950 4, 341 20 4, 307 20 34 (5) 
Austria. . Dec. 31, 1950 621 31 609 | 30 2 l 
Spain do 2,097 |_. ; 2, 026 71 | 
Yugoslavia * Dec. 31, 1951 618 10 205 3 $13 | 7 
United States do 256, 708 78.6 256, 708 78. 6 


1 Genera! fund debt only; debt of government-owned enterprises is excluded. 
2 Debt originally floated abroad 

’ Belgium debt as of Aug. 31, 1950. 

4 Includes Central Government and Laender 

5 Less than 0.5 percent. 

6 GNP estimated. 


NotTe.—Precise comparison of the levels of Government revenues and expenditures between the European 
counties and the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis 
of official foreign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most Euro 
— countries then in the United States. Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now 
ye made. 


TABLE E-3.—Estimate of tax receipts 
[Millions of United States dollar equivalents] 


All levels of government Central government ? 


Percent of gross 
national product 


Percent of gross 


T . 
Amount national product 


Country Amount 


1950 or | 1951 or | 1950 or | 1951 or | 1950 or | 1951 or , 1950 or | 1951 oF 
1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 1950-51 | 1951-52 


NATO countries 





Belgium 1, 614 1, 677 25. 0 23.0 | 31,195 | 31, 231 18.5 16.9 

Denmark 6/22 676 19.7 18.6 * 430 } 459 13.6 12. & 

France 7, 832 9, 963 29.8 30.7 | 35,003 | 36,343 19.0 19. 6 

Greece 107 16.7 241 13. 1 

Iceland 

Italy :, 100 20.7 41,900 12.7 

Netherlands 1, 509 1, 611 29.0 28.3 | 41,304 | 51,411 25. 0 24.58 

Norway 630 734 26.1 25.1 3 398 3 483 16.5 16.5 

Portugal 233 253 9.7 10.3 4 136 5143 5.7 5.8 

Turkey 527 16.4 3 405 12.6 

United Kingdom 13, O82 | 13,947 34.4 33.7 |410, 466 | 311, 256 27.5 27.2 
Germany (Federated Republic 6, 731 S, 31.0 30.3 | 6 4,223 | 6 5, 286 19.5 19.8 
Austria 625 30.9 31.0 4424 3 21.9 22. 4 
Canada 3, 886 { 23.1 23.9 | 42,649 | 33, 15.7 17.2 
United States 69,054 | S85, 784 22.3 25.8 445,604 %60, 075 14.8 18. 1 


1 Includes social insurance taxes 4‘ Closed accounts. 
2? Excludes social insurance taxes 5 Cash estimates 
3 Budget ® Includes Central Government and Laender 


Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of tax receipts between the European countries and the United 
States are not possible. The conversion into dollars has been made on the basis of official foreign exchange rates, 
and the purchasing power of the dollar is appreciably higher in most European countries than in the United 


State 


ites Adjustments to make the figures truly comparable cannot now be made 


nernmae 
atch 


| 








aa. 


a al all 


SNE EI 
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F. WESTERN 


TARLE F-1. 


|M illion dollars and dollar equivalents 


Item 


Imports (f. 0. b 

Exports (f. 0. b 

Net balance for services 

Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas 

Net balance of trade and serv- 
ices (2—1+43+4 

Net settlements 

Net capital operations 

Net balance of payments 
(5+-6+-7 


Imports (f. 0. b 

Exports (f. o. b 

Net balance for services 

Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas 

Net balance of trade and services 
(2—1+-3+4) 

Net settlements 

Net capital operations 

Net balance of payments 


(5+-64+-7 


Imports (f. 0. b 

Exports (f. 0. b 

Net balance for services 

Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas 

Net balance of trade and serv- 
ices (2—1+34-4 

Net settlements 

Net capital operations 

Net balance ol payments 


+ Hh+7 


Imports (f. o. b 

Exports (f. 0. b 

Net balance for services 

Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas 

Net balance of trade 
ices (2—1+3+4) 

Net settlements 

Net capital operations 

Net balance of payments (5+6+ 


7) 


ind serv- 


EUROPE 


current prices 


Summary 14 European countries 


1949-50 1950-51 
Total Total 
Total | all cur-| Total | all cur- 
gokd rencies| gold rencies 
and (excl. and (excl, 
dollars own | dollars! own 
O. T.’s) O. T.’s 
4,460 | 16,770 4,425 | 21, 362 
1, 585 13, 600 2, 629 18, 647 
195 4-645 +84 |+1,053 
4275 | 2-10 +823 | 2 +35 
2,845 |? —2.535 —889 |2?—1,627 
—165 +45 
+600 +-301 
2, 334 —545 


Belgium- Luxemburg 


402.3 1,443.4 424.0 1, 968.0 
201.3 1,512.9 291.0 2,078.0 
45.5 |—139.0 ~44.1 |—128.8 
+5.9 +91.5 34.0 4-70. 7 
— 240.6 +-22.0 143. 1 +51. 9 
60.9 +75.4 
06. 5 -57.6 
258.8 —125 
France 
967.5 1,905.7 505.9 2,474.6 
124.4 1,631.5 337.9 |2, 370.4 
—fi). 2 +21. 2 —36.2 —119.0 
123.3 |—131.7 130.9 —100.0 
626.6 _—384.7 —335. 1 393.2 
+45. 6 
+57. 4 +38. 1 
§— 520. 3 —251.4 
Greece 
139. 8 356.9 141.4 304. 9 
12.5 72.9 17.6 94.9 
0 12.5 &.4 14.2 
136. 3 206.5 |—132.2 |—314. 2 
—34.3 
—18.3 ~17.2 
—112.0 —173.7 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


AND RESERVES 


Estimated balance of payments 


United States fiseal years] 


Austria 
1949-50 1950-51 
Total Total 
rotal illcur-| Total | all cur- 
gold rencies| gold rencies 
and (excel and excl. 
dollars own j|dollars| own 
O. T.’s os; ta0 
156.1 513.8 116.0 500. 0 
17.7 203. 2 33. 0 380. 0 
65 23. 3 +4.8 —4.0 
144.9 |—243.9 | —78.2 | —124. 
—24. 1 
+. 5 —3. 1 
lf 27 105.4 
Denmark 
92.5 689. 7 93.0 S85. 5 
30.0 624. 1 33.3 752. 8 
+3. 4 +-. 6 +17.3 +23.8 
59. 1 —65. 0 —42.4 —108.9 
4.6 —10.5 
10.4 +108 
75.4 -42.1 


Germany (Federal Republi 








728.4 2,110.9 ARG. 4 3. OOS, 
0 (1,362.8 332.3 | 2, 760.6 
— 9. 2 206. 1 +1. 1 — 152 
—fi0. 6 954.2 —253.0 —397.0 
=37.7 —H) 9 
+336. 0 
—391.2 —343. 2 
Iceland 
¥Y 10.0 1O.8 12.5 
2.9 29. 2 5.3 32.3 
1.9 1.7 +1.6 1.9 
—5. 1 12.5 —3.9 —12.1 
U0 
) 
6.3 —6. 9 


Consists of Austria, Belgium-Luxemburg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy 

cluding Trieste), Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and United Kingdom 

? Does not include United Kingdom associated monetary areas 
Excludes net settlements in gold and dollars of unknown amounts for four countries 


* Includes +$75 million ascribable to unknown net settlements in gold and dollars plus err 


sions. 


’ Include 
® Include 
’ Include 


ne 


P 


—$18.3 million for errors and omissions 
+$17.4 million due to errors and omissions 
—$1.3 million due to errors and omissions 


* Includes +$48.9 million due to errors and omissions 


Include 


Tt 


Includes 


—$28.9 million due to errors and omissions 
Includes +42.6 million due to net settlements and errors and 


ors ant 


omissions 


$1.4 million due to net settlements and errors and omissions 
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Taste F-1,—Estimated balance of payments—Continued 


Summary 14 European countries ! 

















Austria 
1949-50 «=| «= «1950-51 | 2 1849-80] (1050-5 
I } nt ] hi ion ——————| po 
a | Total | | Total | Total | | Total 
Total | allcur-| Total | all cur- | Total | allcur-| Total | all cur- 
gold jrencies| gold rencies| gold jrencies| gold | rencies 
and | (excl. | and (excl. | and (excl. | and | (excl. 
dollars own | dollars} own | dollars | own | dollars} own 
|0. T.’s) 0. T.’s)| 'O. T.’s) O. T.’s) 
} | | } | | 
Italy (including Trieste) Netherlands 
1. Imports (f. 0. b.) | 483.5 |1,255.0 | 550.7 1,845.4 | 279.8 j1,581.5 | 271.7 | 2,122.4 


2. Exports (f. 0. b.) 154.6 |1,087.0 | 225. 


2 


1,436. 6 | 65.5 |1, 135.1 9 | 1,661.4 


2 
1 
+145.1 | +40.5 |+288.2 | +57. % 


ae 


3. Net balance for services —5.5 | +012 | +66.3 57.2 | +218.0 
4. Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas : l. |} —L5) —L5 
5. Net balance of trade and serv- } 
ices (2—1+3+4) —334.4 | —76.8 |—259.2 _—2638.7 | —173.8 |—158.2 | —90.1 —244.5 
6. Net settlements ; —38.0 j....- ’ —19.4 |. —A. 7 
7. Net capital operations - - .- +-77.3 |......-.| —387.0 +26.8 |. —18.1 
8. Net balance of payments 
(54+-6+-7) 12 —253.7 — 296. 2 13— 216.9 —172.9 
Norway Portugal 
| | | 
1. Imports (f. 0. b.) on aa=-]--se0---] 129. 0 662.5 | 58.0 | 221.9 
2. Exports (f. 0. b.) | | 66.5 | 473.5 | | 45.8} 177.9 
3. Net balance for services | +45.5 |+133.0 | | | +6.8 | +33.4 
4. Net balance of associated mone- | 
tary areas ; bckcal | +5.5 | +649 
5. Net balance of trade and serv- | } 
ices (2—1+3-+4) . | ...-| —17.0 | —56.0 i +.1) +543 
6. Net settlements —5.6 | +24.3 
7. Net capital operations | —44.4 +3.0 
8. Net balance of payments (5+ j 
6+7) .| —67.0 27.3 
| ' 
an —_t - SSE - < 
Turkey United Kingdom 
1. Imports (f. 0. b.)_- pith eee 68. 0 294.0 | 1,337.0 (5,790.3 | 1,470.0 | 6,945.0 
2. Exports (f. 0. b.) ; 73.0 314.0 | 680.0 (5,149.5 | 1,040.0 | 6,115.0 
3. Net balance for services ; she .| —12.9 | —54.9 | —24.0 [4664.8 | —15.0 | +975.0 
4. Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas | +395. 0 n. a. | +916.0 n. a. 
5. Net balance of trade and serv- | 
ices (2—1+3+-4) ‘ é 3 —7.9 | —34.9 | —286.0 | +24.0 | 4471.0 |"+145.0 
6. Net settlements —13.0 |} —121.0 +133. 0 
7. Net capital operations --} —11.1 | 4-235. 0 +438. 0 
8. Net balance of payments } 
(5+-6+-7) ._...| —32.0 %—177.5 | +1,042.0 


1. Imports 

2. Exports (f. 0. b 

3. Net balance for services 

4. Net balance of associated mone- 
tary areas 

5. Net balance of trade and serv- 
ices (2—14+3+4 

6. Net settlements 

7. Net capital operations 

8 Net balance of payments 
(5+6+2) 


1 Consists of Austria, Belgium-Luxemburg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy (in- 


Yugoslavia 


131.5 300.9 
34.1 156.1 
16.4 —* 9 
~113.8 | —170.8 
0 
+112.5 
~1.3 


j 


clu ding Trieste), Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and United Kingdom. 


12 Ineludes +$41.4 million due to errors and omissions, 
18 Includes —$50.5 million due to errors and omissions. 
4 U. K. balance only. 

15 Includes —$5.5 million due to errors and omissions, 


N.A.=Not available 
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TABLE F +) and Net deficits (—) 


2.—European Payments Union—Net surplus ( 
{Million units of account] 


Month of— 


Cumulative 


| | or 
Country | 1951 


pT Tits Soe REIT © 


| June 30, |Sept. 30,| Dée. 31, | Jan. 31, |}—— —— — ——|January 
1951 1951 1951 1952 Octo- |Novem-| Decem-| 1952 
ber ber ber 
NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxem burg | +236.3 | +424.3 | +604.2 +653.2 | +42.9 +79.7 +-57.3 +48.9 
Denmark —68.6' —60.4 —33. 5 | —19.5 | +6. 3 +20.4 | +9. 2 +14.0 
France | +196.4 | +88.9 | —196.9 | —299.7 | —168.7 —48.2| —60.0} -—102.8 
Greece....... —140.4 | —160.1 | —186.8 | —191.1 | —10.1 —11.9 | —4.7 | —4.4 
Iceland _- —7.0) -85|] -85| -8&3 : “3 +-.2 
Italy ‘ — 30.4 +99.5 | +195.2 | +208.7 +63. 0 +21.5 +11.2) +13.5 
Netherlands —271.0 | —220.8 | —53.0} +45.6| +73.2|) +514) +43.2 +98. 7 
Norway —80.0; —68.5| —70.1} —70.1 |} +4.5 $2.2} 8&3] 
Portugal +59. 1 +71.3 +97.3 | +103.5| +16.9 +5.1 +41] 46.1 
Turkey | —64.0/ —98.3 |; —98.8| —104.8 —2.0 +6.5|* —5.0 —5.9 
United Kingdom (ster- } | 
ling area) ; +607. 7 +93.8 | —469.0 | —620.3 | —235.6 | —177.8 | —149.4 —151.3 
Germany (Federal Repub- | 
lie) —24.7 | —117.9 | +31.4 +41.8 | +96.8 +9.6) +42.9 +10. 4 
Austria |} —104.1 | —119.2 | —130.5 | —132.9 —5.5 —5.4 - —2.3 
Ireland (included with } 
United Kingdom). 
Sweden —59.7 +8. 6 +177. 1 + 229.9 +81. 6 +31.7 +55. 2 +-52.7 
Switzerland +11.1 +76.8 +142.0 | +164.1 +36. 8 +15. 2 +13.1 +22. 2 


TABLE F-3.—Gold and short-term dollar assets, end of month 


{Millions of dollars} 





1951 
Decem- ae Sep- 
Country ber oe tember — 
1938 7 1949 Pa Faia Sep- | Decem- 
“ tember ber 
NATO countries 
Belgium-Luxemburg (includes Congo S28 818 935 871 845 906 898 
Denmark ! 60 80 64 67 76 76 76 
France ! 2 2, 952 785 734 787 877 821 R83 
Greece 27 47 30 44 44 45 49 
Iceland I 2 4 3 3 3 3 
Italy (including Trieste) 216 242 543 543 538 1 549 562 
Netherlands ! 1, 057 298 328 457 446 446 465 
Norway 99 12) 112 117 110 153 150 
Portugal ? 86 335 232 228 282 301 324 
Turkey 2 201 174 162 162 162 165 
United Kingdom (Government reports) (4) 2, 241 1, 425 2, 422 3, 867 3, 269 2, 335 
Adjustments 5 4s 28 OF 220 255 154 
Total NATO 5, 218 4,609 | 5, 795 7.470 | 6, 986 6 
Germany 219 104 148 228 357 503 
Total NATO plus Germany 5,322 | 4,757 | 6,023 ,827 | 7,489 6 
Austria 6 46 19 92 R5 4 107 
Ireland 10 30 32 32 26 26 
Sweden 420 150 32 184 228 217 3 
Switzerland 918 1, 798 1, 999 2, 154 1, 960 1, 957 1, 973 
Total OEEC countries? 4) 7, 319 7,012 8,478 | 10,135 9, 796 &, 827 








! Excludes amounts not publicly reported. 

? Including overseas territories. 

’ As reported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; includes some C 
private United States dollar holdings. 

4 Not available. 

5 Includes heldings of exchange stabilization funds and other holdings not included in published reports 
for Denmark, France, Italy, and Netherlands. 

6 1937. 


’ Excludes private United States dollar holdings of the United Kingdom 


anadian dollar holdings; excludes 
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TABLE G-l. 


G. WESTERN 


Combined foreign trade of OEEC countries— 


Item 1938 

Value of trade (millions of Unit- 

ed States dollar equivalents 

Total imports 1, 022 
Total exports 762 
Intra-ERP Trade 384 

Trade with rest of world (in- 

cluding overseas territor- 

ies): 

Imports. . 624 
Exports -- 378 
Trade balance 246 

Trade with Western 

Hemisphere: 
Imports 243 
Exports 106 
Trade balance 137 
Volume of trade: 

Intra-ERP 100 
Imports from rest of world 100 
Exports to rest of world 100 


Intra-ERP 


Imports from rest of 
Exports to rest of world 


127 
106 
109 


world 


EUROPE 


FOREIGN TRADE 





1950 1951 
1948 | 1949 , . 
a. | Bem | ne Sep- 
First | First Au- 
oe ond aif | July | > tem- | 
half half | half gust | ber 
2,052 |2,070 (1,928 |2,107 (2,747 |2,908 [2,880 |2, 796 
1, 403 |1, 569 (1,474 [1,816 |2, 144 /2,270 |2,245 |2,332 
633 | 72 730 | 893 |1,048 |1,069 |1,025 |1,099 
1,396 (1,342 (1,175 |1,227 |1, 696 |1, 844 |1,809 (1, 702 
770 848 | 744 923 |1,096 {1,201 (1,220 }1, 233 
—626 |\—494 |—431 |—304 |—600 |—643 |—589 |—469 
672 | 602| 474] 479| 609 | 754 | 752) 748 
211 206 | 206 | 296 351 385 | 357 355 
461 396 |—268 183 |—258 |—369 |—395 |—393 
INDEX 1938=100 
ns aaa — —— 
79 94| 115 | 132] 137] 133 27 | 136 
94 95 97 96 | 109 114 114 108 
92 108 117 | 141} 149 153 156 150 
INDEX 1948=100 
Sirians os = 
100 120 146 168 174 168 161 | 172 
100 101 103 102 116 121 | 121 116 
100 118 127 154 162 166 170 163 
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Monthly average 


Octo No 
ber vem 
ber 
2,923 | 2,870 
2, 521 | 2, 483 
1, 190 1, 182 


TABLE G-—2.—Combined foreiqn trad2 of OREC countries (metropolitan areas)— 
, I 


Item 


{Monthly average 


1938 
Exports to 
Nonparticipating ‘ 327 
United States 40 
Canada 13 
Latin America 54 
Eastern Europe 75 
Sterling area 78 
Other 67 
Participating area, total 4137 
Metropolitan area 384 
Overseas territories 53 
Imports from 

Nonparticipating area, total 537 
United States 113 
Canada 43 
Latin America 87 
Eastern Europe 9S 
Sterling area 122 
Other 74 
Participating area, total] 185 
Metropolitan irea 3US 
Overseas territories 87 


Trade by major areas 


Millions of United States dollar equivalents} 


1948 | 1949 
87 632 
78 66 
30 31 
104 108 
78 st 
203 223 
44 110 
S18 6 
633 721 
185 15 

, 152 (1,100 
374 
97 
201 
113 
229 
138 
901 
656 
245 





1950 
First mr First 
half half half 
556 708 830 
"72 | 130 | 156 
>? 


32 42 44 
101 125 151 


1951 
_ | Sep- 
July jor tem- 
ber 
910 | 925} 911 
144} 142] 144 
59 54 | 36 
182 | 161 175 
79 80 93 | 113) 116] 115 
177 | 217| 246] 281] 308] 312 
95 | 114 | 140} 131 | 1441} 129 
918 |1, 109 |1, 315 |1, 360 (1,321 /1, 427 
730 | 893 |1, 048 {1,069 {1,025 |1, 099 
188 | 216 | 267 291 296 | 328 
930 961 {1,319 {1,486 |1,427 |1, 327 
“976 | 247 | 342 | 2876 | 379 | 397 
61} 66} 108 | 115 | 122} 
171 | 200} 270| 259)} 220 
9 | 112] 139] 160 | 154 
236 356 358 303 253 
150 | 243 | 235 | 211 | 172 
1, 146 |1, 428 |1, 423 |1, 454 
880 |1,051 (1,064 (1,071 (1,094 (1,185 
266 377 


359 383 374 





1,739 | 1,701 
1,331 | 1,301 
— 408 -400 
720 713 
387 362 
— 333 — 351 
Octo- No- 
ber | ¥e™m- 
ber 

vol 952 
155 141 
15 43 
187 178 
121 117 
343 332 
| 140 141 
5% 1, 528 
1,190 | 1, 182 
333 348 
1,330 | 1,318 
402 | = 422 
117| 114 
202 177 
149 14 
240 254 
201 | 187 


1,468 |1,592 | 1,551 


1, 169 


408 381 


SPA 





TaD wtb 


8 


Cc 


’ 
( 


RE PLETE, ENT LE 
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TABLE G-3.— Value of foreign trade of individual countries 


[Monthly 


Country 


NATO countries 
Belgium-Luxem burg 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
‘Turkey 
United Kingdom 


Total NATO 
Germany (Federal Republic 


Total NATO plus CGer- 
many 
Austria 
Ireland 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


Total OEEC countries 
Spain 
Yugoslavia 
Canada ? 
United States ? 


' Monthly average based on 
rurkey (January-October 
2 Imports, f. 0. b. 


TABLE G-4., 


Country 


NATO countries 
Belgium-Luxemburg 
Denmark 
France 
CGrreece 
Iceland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Curkey 
United Kingdom 

Germany (Federal Republic 

Austria 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Total OEEC countries 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

United States 


1 1937 
21935 


average— Millions of United States dollar equivalents] 


Total exports (f. 0. b.) 


1938 1948 


61 141 
28 17 
74 167 
8 8 
l 5 
4 RY 
48 S4 
16 34 
4 14 
10 1 
217 553 


689 | 1,212 
17 

10 17 

39 92 

25 67 


763 1, 405 


30 
71 259 
258 | 1.054 


January~November data, except 
, and Spain and Canada (January-September 


1949 


1, 568 


we 


1, 004 


1950 | 1951 


137 218 
54 67 
255 350 
8 7 

2 4 
100 133 
116 162 
33 50 
15 21 
22 23 
526 635 


17 17 
92 141 
75 89 
1,644 | 2,235 
a4 38 


3 
856 | 1,251 


| 
| 


| 


Total imports (e. i. f.) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 ! 


166 150 161 207 
0 67 71 85 
287 273 255 378 

0 3 30 | 3 

6 5 3 | 5 

125 125 120 174 
154 152 170 213 
#2 64 56 72 
34 29 23 26 

23 24 24 31 
697 702 607 919 
1,643 | 1,625 | 1,526 2, 143 
130 186 225 28Y 
1,773 | 1,811 1, 751 2, 432 
Is 5O 40 52 

45 410 37 iH 
114 92 vs 149 
O7 74 87 113 
2,048 | 2.057 | 2.013 2, 792 
39 38 33 32 
2X) 230 265 349 
594 552 738 927 


Denmark, Greece, Italy, Sweden, and 


Volume of foreign trade of individual countries 


1938 


4137 


50 


{Indexes 1948= 100] 


Total exports 


1949 


108 
129 
147 
7$ 
lll 
151 
104 
96 
129 
110 
191 
136 
121 
115 
99 
121 
105 


o4 
102 


Esti- 
1950 mate, 
1951 
123 139 
168 195 
200 237 
139 143 
204 245 
137 5S 
123 
126 135 
127 131 
435 624 
196 204 
136 132 
144 146 
113 136 
155 179 
140 160 
O4 
90 


lotal imports 


Esti- 
L938 1949 1950 mate, 
1951 
93 Us 112 112 
118 128 161 | 148 
99 103 108 127 
a5 08 
92 110 118 131 
118 111 147 150 
100 117 121 139 
| g5 8S 
91 114 133 152 
32 109 109 125 
249 53 204 208 
238 166 170 232 
79 100 112 115 
94 87 108 | 130 
68 SI 100 118 
112 109 119 134 
2144 100 92 90 
55 102 109 
67 YS 119 
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Taste G—5.— Summary of United States foreign trade 


{Monthly average—millions of dollars] 





1950 | 1951 
» 3 7 949 | 
Item 1938 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 bei Sec- — | Au: iSep-| Oc- No- | De- 
| | half ond half July} oust tem-) to- |vem- cem- 
i half |“ ™ | ber | ber | ber | ber 
Total exports (including 
MDAP 258 1, 278)1,054.1,004) 813) 900)1, 224/11, 190 1, 267 1, 232.1, 155.1, 386 1, 436 
Total imports ; 163° 479, 504, 552) 687, 8391,000) 895, 881) 721) 833) 818, 801 
Trade balance +95'+-799 +-460'+448 +176, +61'+2 4 +295 +386/+511 +322 4-568 +635 
Trade with OEEC countries eT ERE i in Jf Lee 
Metropolitan areas 
United States exports 
(including MDAP) 98; 411) 348) 337) 257)' 224) 396, 360 408) 393) 381) 432) 471 
United States imports 40 58 81 70 81! 130) 171) 167) 150) 140) 135 147) 144 
Trade balance +-58| +353 |+-267 }+267|+-176) +94! +225 +-193|+-258 +-253 | +-246 4-285) 4-327 
Participating OT’s ’ Wa: : 3h 2 
United States exports 
(including MDAP) 11 57 52 50 36 36 38 45 49 46 30 49 55 
United States imports 16 47 53 48 60 75 93 97 83 65 73 67 64 
Trade balance —5) +10) —1| +2) —24) —39) —55; —52) —34; —19) —43| -—18; -—9 
MDAP shipments 
OEEC countries (metro- 
politan) 4) 80 83; 107 74 45 65 48 
Other countries 6 18, 6 8 7 14 20 12 
Volume of trade (1948= 100) 
Total exports ‘ 50; 130; 100, 102, 88 91} 112; 108) 116; 116) 109 130) 131 
Total imports 67 89 100 98) 111; 127; 126) 111 113 96 #115) 112) #109 


Source: U.S. Customs data 


H. WESTERN EUROPE—PRODUCTION 
TaBLeE H-1.—Agricultural production indexes of gross output 


{Prewar average, 1933-34 to 1937-38= 100] 


Country Prewar 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
NATO countries 
Belgium 100 92 103 | 108 
Denmark 2 100 a4 108 116 | 
France 100 | 100 12 110 
Greece 100 82 106 92 
Iceland . : 
Italy 100 97 194 108 
Netherlands 1M | 91 LOS 113 
Norway 1) 102 11 116 
Portugal 100 102 106 110 
Turkey 100 124 111 120 
United Kingdom 100 108 111 120 
Germany (Federal Republic) 100 &2 95 | 104 
Austria 1) 72 x0 90 
Ireland > 100 90 OS 96 
Sweden 100 | 114 120 121 
Switzerland : 100 99 100 110 
Total OEEC countries 100 97 103 | 110 
Spain 1100 85 90 92 
Yugoslavia 2 100 } 100 73 


1 Average for 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
? Rough estimate for calendar years. 


1951-52 
prelimi- 


nary 


ey 
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TaBLE H-3.— Indexes of industrial production 















































| Total industrial production 
Index, 1948= 100 Index, 1938= 100 
Country itasibianaiolabe ne Dicabsilincommiienthteamasitinitinastis 
| i ] 
| | 1951 1951 
1938 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | esti- | 1928 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | esti- 
| | mate | | ; Mate 
Pe ee eP Sas ee ee BE a ic a 
Selo ewer es ® | | | | j 
NATO countries: | | | | 
Belgium-Luxembur 82 100 100 102 | 117 100 122 122 124 143 
Denmark Sub sire i 74 100 106 118 118 100 135 143 159 | 159 
PVOMNOR 3 ikb ac steS 90 100 | 110 111 124 100 lll 122 123 138 
Greece _. 132} 100} 119] 150/ 172} 100) 76} 90/| 114 | 130 
Iceland fn wii di foe sealcnie Lala sidin Beri d Le usane 5 Eira anneal eg AE, TRS ER 
Italy : | 101 | 1900} 110| 126) 144 | 100} 99} 109; 125] 143 
Netherlands | 88 | 100) 12) 123) 129/ 100 14| 127) 140] 147 
Norway. | 80); 100 | 108} 117 } 122 100 125 } 135 146 | 153 
Portugal Fnwseafacccontons fo oda tcol fink chi bbmecsloudion [ood 
Turkey -| 65} 100 105 107 | 110; 100! 154) 162 165 | 169 
United Kingdom.. | $3] 100} 107 | 117 120} 100| 120) 129) M40) 145 4 
ini nreenl anand i tance oan Q 
Total NATO___. | 86 | 100} 108 | 116} 124| 100} 116] 126] 135] 144 j 
Germany (Federal Republic) ; 200; 100} 144| 182) 214) 100; 50) 72 91); 107 | 
Total NATO, plus Germany.....| 102| 100| 113] 125| 137| 100| 98| 111| 123| 134 i 
= es fe fo :|=== === SE | = 
Austria i 118 | 100 134 | 158! 178; 100/| 85 114; 134 151 
Ireland _- aaciwear< 7 100 114 126 | 130; 100 |} 135] 154] 170 | 176 
Sweden ae 67 100; 105 | 110} 115; 100} 149) 157 164 | 72 
Switzerland .__-- ime nomial Sograe Bi 2 508 5 oe 
Total OEEC countries 113 12 136} 100} 99 / 112] 124 135 


Spain _. 
Yugoslavia 
Canada 
United States 


101 100 


56 100 
46 100 92 104 


“102 | 109 


195 | 209 
26 | 250 


IER ATE RE I NE ET LETTE POE NT ne RAN A RON et 


| NRO may ETE 


hh ne Din leiatodal menadeoatsam 


TABLE H 
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I, WESTERN EUROPE—PRICES 


TaBLe [—1.—IJndezes of wholesale prices 
[Index 1948= 100] 
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| 1950 | 1951 
193 | Sep- | —____ 
Country | aver- | tern | D 2 eg | g | N 
| age | jam a Au- | 5€P- |Oeto-| No | De- 
| | 1949 | June | cem- | June | July List tem- ber | Vem-| cem- 
| | ber | g | ber ber | ber 
| i | | } 

NATO countries: | | | | 
Belgium- ee otal AOA. Se OF 113 122; 121 120} 120; 122) 122 123 
Denmark ooo Stee e 101 lll 129 | 154 152 151 148 148 149 151 
INE woth cass semtenste dipccomehioediinn | 6| 114 116 135 154 151 150 154 164 169 170 
Cone a eee -| 114 110 128 130 130 130 130 133 134 134 
Iceland_. = spuauinisapielamnans akkeie sca eae eal i Be 
Italy - - ..- dinitdovaiio Sl 2|} 9 86 100 103 102 101 100 100 100 100 
Netherlands...............--| 36 ;} 103} 115 | 128] 145} 142] 142] 142) 143) 144 /-.---- 
Norway -- deaeee 35 | 102 113 128 147 147 146 147 147 148 149 
I sein sacece palin cians 42) 103 101 |. 100 110 109 lll lll 116 Pt. 065 
Turkey_...- _--------| 21} 105} 92] 101} 101] 102] 96] 99] 101] 104] 106 
United Kingdom. coeetl | 46) 105 117 133 146 146 148 148 150 150 151 

Germany (bizone only)_....-...-| *68 |} 122 125 145 155 156 | 159} 159 | 162 165 166 

Austria___- paddies nlewwlt -| 31 | 133 155 180 222 244 242 242 242 245 259 

Ireland | 43] 98] 104] 113] 122] 122] 121 TON bas cok cena sheccaes 

Sweden ‘i ‘ --| 52) 101 104 118 143 143 142 143 143 149 149 

Switzerland -_.-_- pet SO OEE Se 101 105 103 103 103 105 | 105 105 

Spain 23; 108 | 119 149 160 160 158 164 165 Me lnwacae 

Es 5c: an lw.ctiitanGukecnbnatl ls caeniada ln iia ae ici oe Ba de a aie Ried a eer 

Canada piss hei diligent te 53 101 109 117 " 125 126 125 124 124 > pf See 

United States 2222222222222] 48 | 98 | 95 | 106] 110 109} 108 | 108) 108} 107) 108 

| i | | | 
1 1936-38 average. 
2 Free market price of 20 commodities in Athens; compiled by ECA mission. 
3 Bizone only. 
TABLE I-2.—Indezes of cost of living or retail prices 
[Index 1948= 100] 
| 1950 | i951 
| 1938 | @¢P- |— Poti . — 
, ny a tem- | ' 
Country wees ber | | De- | a Sep- Otte No- | De- 
age | 1949 | June | cem- | June | July ast | tem- ber | Vem-} cem- 
| ber es | ber ber ber 
=e nied —|——_— -| } Ce | ~ 

NATO countries: | | | 
Belgium-Luxemburg. ....-- | 27} 9% 93 | 97 106 106 105 106 | 106 107 107 
Denmark__... Sinks 60} 101} 106] 113 |--....| 120 |.....-|......| 121 |.-...- ae 
| SP ee 6; 112; 113 127 138 140 140 | 143 145 149; 152 
Careeee 6. ot. ck -| 118; 124 138 | 145 140 143 143 146 147 149 
SOON 5 Seine nncusisss 231 | 102 119 139 | 153 156 158 162 164 165 165 
Italy a oddest nite bein weal 2{} 101 | 100 103 | 111 lll ill lll lll 112 112 
Netherlands_. dues 49 | 105) 115 120 129 130 129 129 129 128 127 
DEN ooo so noccuk damomaee 63; 101 105 112 124 126 126 126 126 126 127 
Portugal __--. 52| 101 7 98 98 99 | 100] 100} 101 | 102 |..---- 
Turkey _--- _----------| 2] 111] 104] 102] 101] 102] 101] 102) 102} 104 106 
United Kingdom. Laticleenanoln 55 | 104} 106| 108; 116| 117 118 119 120; 120 121 

Germany (bizone only)..........| 62] 97 o4 94 104 104 104 103 105 106 106 

Austria (bizone only)_........-.-- | 3] 136} 141} 158] 173} 189} 198 | 199} 208; 212 220 

NE 55 08 a cieeeaaknaine } 55} 101] 103} 103] 110 |...-..|.--... BEL Si cdsbs nto 114 

SA sat ceukmonemiaptie a is 61 | 102 | 103 108 122 122 1233 124 126 126 126 

Switzerland. __-.-...- satiated | 61] 99| 97] 99] 102] 103] 1083] 104] 104| 105| 105 

Spain. elit ce ab soahgien bs tiene 334 106 115 124 128 127 128 128 128 EMD letenae 

WebnWOA oc oC. occas fetweos Diente Nike wines wan n= lawn nn |an anon |ewen nn lawn an |-n----lwenes an |annnan 

I a od 66 | 105 107 110 119 121 122 123 123 123 123 

United States..........--------- | 59} 99 | 99} 94] 108] 108] 108] 109| 109) 110) 110 

i | 





1 ECA mission index for families with controlled rents. 


3 January-March 1939. 
§ July-December 1939. 





Prices in Athens. 
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TaBLe I-3.— Work time required for industrial workers to buy selected food items, 1950 


Item and quantity 


White bread 
Milk (liter) 
Butter-___.-- 


Margarine.............. 


Cheese__.__.- 
Eggs..... 
Sugar-.._-- 


NE aikcdidedin binds 
Wes ic cnkcasann 


Pork__-- 
Chicken 


WtaGnee cas, 2k a 


Chocolate ieinibie 
Tea ieee 
Coffee... 


Tape I-4.—Purchasing 


United States 
United Kingdom 
France _ - -- 

Italy 

Denmark 
Netherlands 
Norway --. 


1 Simple average of workers receiving no family allowance and workers with wife and 2 children. 


[In hours and minutes] 








lands 











| Denmark| France| Italy | Nether- 
| } 
| 
---.1 kilogram... 22 | 20 33 | 
== k ter 10 | 21 24 
.-1 kilogram. -} 2:05 | 6:12| 6:42 
do....| 53} 2:27 |----.-.-- 
wien sOuiacn! 1:35 | 6:01) 4:53 | 
.-.-1 dozen-.| 1:01; 1:36} 1:42 
..1 kilogram 09 | 55 1:35 | 
see so ; pause | Bees 
Mae N 1:06) $295 1-02 
.-do... 1:13 | 3:18} 4:24 | 
do_.._} MOR ies A calle ewe 
-do...-| 04 | 20 | 18 | 
ew BABE oscil peice 
do_- 5:30 re Bde | 
do...-. 2:05} 5:50) 8:55 
| 


power of hourly earnings of industrial workers 


food, prewar and 1950 


{Indexes, United States= 100] 


Country 


wor a 


www 


a) 
em on 


} 


| Kingdom 


10 | 


2:08 


Source: Monthly Labor Review, February 1951, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Prewar 





et ee 


bo hot 


United 
States 





100 


63 
36 
26 
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TABLE I—5.— Unemployment 


| | c eee 

| 
June | June | June | June 
1948 | 1919 | 1950 | 1951 


Comparison of most recent months 
| with year ago 

Country and persons covered 

| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Jocalees ree pevbpusal 
| 
s SF PE TP 


| Most recent month 


NATO COUNTRIES | 


Belgium-Luxemburg: ! | 
Insured unemployed (thou- 





sands) 104.7 215.3 | 208.3 190.7 | January 1952. . 310.6} 240.8 
Percent of insured 5.2) 107] 10.4; 93 1 October 1951__-. 9.6 | 8.0 
Denmark: 2 | 
Insured unionists unem- | | | 
ployed (thousands 18.0} 28.9 24.3} 26.0 | December 1951 __. 137.4 | 128.7 
Percent of insured unionists 74 3.9 4.1 | December 1951. _- 21.0 | 19.9 
France: Unemployment relief re- | 
cipients (thousands 14.6 40.8 | 53.8 | 38.8 | January 1952- 37.9 | 55.6 
Italy: 2 Registered unemployed | | | 
(thousands) {1,827.0 |1, 552.0 |1, 445.0 |1, 696.0 | September 1951 1, 668.0 | 1,442.0 
Netherlands: ? Registered unetn- | 
ployed (thousands) 32.3 49.4 64.5} 61.3 | January 1952 172.8 | 115.0 
Norway: ? | | | | 
Insured unemployed (thou 
sands 3.3 2.4 2.8 3.5 | Deeember 1951 15.0 14.6 
Percent. of insured 4 3 .6 - | 
United Kingdom Insured ré | 
istered (thousands 291.1 307.8 214.5 | January 1952..... 425.9] 366.6 
Germany (Federal Republic | 
Registered unemployed 
(thousands 1, 283.0 |1, 588.0 |1,326.0 | January 1952 1,825.0 | 1,821.0 
Percent of wage and salaried 
earners 8.7 10.0 8.3 aot © 
© 
OTHER OEEC COUNTRIES | | 
} } 
Austria 
Registered unemployed | } 
(thousands 37.3 71.5 96. 6 80.0 | January 1952 - WL3}] “219.1 
Percent of wage and salaried | 
earners 1.9 3.5 4.8 3.9 | October 1951..... 3.4 | 4.4 
Ireland | | | 
Insured unemployed ‘thou | } 
sands 32.2 32.4 26.8 25.5 | December 1951 33.0 | 28. 2 
Percent of insured 8.6 8.3 6.6 6.1 | December 1951. 7.9 | 6.9 
Sweden: ? | 
Unemployed unionists (thou- | | 
sands 17.6 19.8 14.9 10.7 | September 1951 9.7 | 10.9 
Percent of unionists 1.9 2.9 1.5 1.1 | September 1951 9 1.1 
Switzerland: 2 Registered unem- 
ployed (thousands) 1.0 3.9 4.4 1.2 | December 1951... 7.5 | 15.4 
1 Daily average. 5 
2 End of month. 


o 


Midmonth 


Pm REET 
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J. NEAR EAST AND AFRICA—-GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 


Tare J—1.—Egypt 








| 19381 | 1950 1 
General: | | 
Area (1,000 square miles) ee erm ee ee ria ae 386 
Population (thousands) See Sa he reece eee 20, 439 
Percent literate (male, 10 years : and over) ____ poe Ses 223 (3) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year, “per 1,000 live births) _.__. (3) 169 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ee a oe 2, 450 | , 410 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (me tric tons of coal) .__ - . 20.13 | 0.15 
Income and production: | 
Per capita income (dollars) ee eae nemo Lvamaeat 5 60 6121 
Agricultural production index (1935-39=100)._._-___-..--.--------- : Sel ) 110 
International trade and payments: 
a De ee rk ee ee eee 151.1 503. 7 
Total imports (millions of dollars) c ‘ E 2 185. 2 | 610. 9 
Commodity exports: | 
Ure, enemas GE Os mn ee eensa + 5 409 390 
Rice (thousands of metric toms)... ..............--....-. 117 | 174 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States. ........................... 3.6 | 36.3 
Imports from the United States 12.3 | 44.3 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions ‘of dollar “equivalents, end | 
of period) 95 | 877 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, “millions of dollar 
a ie ed nea A ene eed pic hitallaniieransteisili hecadaiiesln +44 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (offic ial) RE re as Rel 5413 | 9 287 
Prices: 
Wholesale-price index (1948= 100) Sehigo teed bkiay ante ; | 31 | 9116 
Cost-of-living index, Cairo (1948=100)__.........------..- ee eae 10 36 | 9113 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - - 5 381 3 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pounds, end of | 
period) ed nerake OR nen rai 8 ee oe te re 24.8 9 204. 5 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. $1949. 
21937. 7 1949-50. 
3 Not available. § April 1951. 
4 1948-50. 91951. 
§ 1939. 10 June-August 1939. 
TABLE J—2.—Ethiopia 
| 1938 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) _ _. 410 
Population (thousands) | 12 15 
Percent literate (school-age children actually in school) (2) 1 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) (?) 275 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) (2) 31,770 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 0 40 
Income and production: per capita income (dollars) 440 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) (2) § 27.5 
Total imports (millions of dollars) .- ‘ (2) | 530.0 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) _- axa ous tee ; ; (2) | 521.2 
Vegetable oils (metric ton). () 3 265 
Cereal, flour, pulses (thousands of metric tons) - (2) 5 50.4 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States a (?) | §3.5 
Imports from the United States 2 | $30.0 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv alents, end of period). | 66.9 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | . 
f +1.4 
equivalents) __._.... cate ‘ . at TE 
it 8+3.7 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per dollar Ethiopian (official) - 105 | 940 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) sal (?) } 15 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of dollars Ethiopian, } 
end of period) | 68.3 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. ? Gold only, June 1951. 
2 Not available. 8 Dollar balances in Jnited States banks, Decem- 
3 1947-50. ber 1951. 
4 1949. 8 1951 


5 1949-50. 


10 Prewar unit of currency was Italian lire. 
& Gold and dollars in United States banks. 
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TABLE J-3.—Iran 


























Fiscal year 
1938 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
Ded) CLAD CUTS CONE) ao seins cnetsicsccteniictiens hci tshirts itiiactapiiican thai tatlabeipiaiocaenh menace 630 
OER SII ns n th Seen shins demsinasnanieinn dahinn nie eitistaadens pecitliale 2 16, 200 18, 772 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) vipipaterdnamaed iste digpsins seuss caer biniaeae 31, 966 41, 988 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars)...............-..-..-.-....- 360 585 
Internationa] trade and payments: 
Total Crees COS CT BORNE)... on cae co rnse conn sacienciemtepenomramnnmans 156.0 | 528. 5 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ............-....-.--..---..-- onda 85.0 | 286. 8 
Commodity exports (quantities not available): 
Cae I Oe SNE so. ni on cuimensitaipdmdeasebennmum map biinipekombianeal 114.4 473.5 
Re ts I ooo rss vergessen wek on nailing eciainiapieestaadantins 6.4 13.8 
reel Gis CTOs GT GERIG) & once n cre cc cunncnsbccnsediaaaned 5.4 8.2 
BAW COCRIE CRITEIIONN OE GOTIAIE) ©. dic nner nnn cnc cdegwnccentccdueckbiedeos 5.6 5.3 
Ce Ne OF IE isl oi sea ypcinmons buddeaanciicheneddhdiinabe 3.2 3.0 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States___ sspeiapils sedating ts ik cian di ill tinted 3.4 6.3 
Imports from the United States. 6.4 89. 2 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, ‘end of | 
period) ¢..........- laa 737 | 8196 
Change in reserves from December 1950 to end of period, “millions of dollar 
equivalents) ¢- i bition pretene ebicema tiie dedi tentenih 8 —45 
. Current rate of exchange, United States cents per rial (official) _- sheha cimmndgboncaes aii 83.08 
rices: 
Wholeeale-price index (19481100) - nnn. nn chew een ewe en na wkceeesennn om (®) 8 87 
Caupt-oF-ivmas Wier (00 166) iin 5 sisi deren dnddiccdimecnecebinine’ 315 | 893 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - - - - (*®) § 23.0 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of rials, end of period)... 7 830 | 8 6, 080 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. Fiscal years: June 5 1949, 
23,'1937-June 22, 1938; Mar. 21, 1949-Mar. 20, 1950. 6 Includes some long-term securities. 
3 1937. 7 March 1939. 
3 1938. § 1951. 
4 1948. ® Not available. 
TABLE J—4.— Iraq 
| 19391 | 1949! 
| 
a sdnaicenididianabisiitiaincetees * ic isiahslscthientdspsguiitaataansiipi eins oapiid 
General: 
Pe ST ES GONG GA ia «2 5 os nccbun nnn ddkecdenetnnncncedealeeeasinibesnas : 168 
P opulation ne a a (2) | 5, 100 
Daily per capita food consumption (ealories) - poeta 2 1, 962 | 41,839 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal)........__- | 50.04 0.19 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars)._..............- stint 55 | 85 
International trade and payments: 
Tate Gare Gees OF GONIOI®) oon. .. .  ti ca nincondaniecebad at oteabananeck 618.0 50.0 
I es ner Un Ok WHCUIIIINS foi osc. oo nite ne cet etintth dirnptes es anoelgeintind-eeds 645.8 163. 2 
Commodity exports: | 
Sneees Commenentt OF ENESCO i on. ccd ent dco tien am peentiinn Waites } 208 326 
Oats (thousands of metric tons)... .-... 2 - cence enn cee ce noes 148 141 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
BEER SOAS CIEE Bias 5s. cokes cone ddecenshédesseesscpdusaiess 62.7 2.0 
Imports from the United States. 64.2 18.6 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) __ 4.4 | 723.1 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | | 
DOC cis cde menenit mudvobsetaa it dbaraatin denied deinen Shh aes etipaeh wh aaa 1—2.3 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per dinar ONG ick odes ees eae 103 8 280 
Prices: 
Wholesale-price index (1948= 100) _- -_-- wie, wuld hock apne & a i a aes () 893 
Sost-of-living index, Bagdad ( DN ot ee te -| 15 878 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions ee ~ 817 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation ne of dinars, end of 
PNET Aas ceca yu nadodaboepenan Sa ee ‘ 3 ’ . $4.6 1 32.7 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 5 1937. 
2 Not available. 6 1938. 


3 1935-38. 
# 1945-49. 


7 November 1951. 
§ 1951, 
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Tasie J—5.—Israel 





1950 ! 


1 
General 
Sr a i deencietc nema iainaens meen Stead 8 
IE on bin ar cesinmn ah amnion Aan aan iaiM antacid aii diab kes 55 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) -......-..........-- 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ._...............-...-.----.--.--.---.+.----- 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) 
International trade and payments: 
ns cb dhanesidetbemnesmucnasaad Ginitinnciall | 
OT a ie cel lw ands | 
Commodity exports: 
Citrus fruits (thousands of metric toms) ..........-..-.--..-.-.--- debts kinnthiage tein 3 205 
Diamonds (thousands of carats) .- 


21,554 

46 
2 2, 227 
AEDS eens Ra 0. 80 




















United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States................-.. a a og al wa 8.3 
SE Tr eg Se a eseeineakl 105. 5 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) ----. 700 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar equivalents)... 2 —22.8 
oes Current rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official). ........._- dnegueniimad 2 280 
rices: 
Inn III UU a eupudnsnndbweed 286 
Cost-of-living index (1948= 100) Gininisitbenin eae 2102 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) .____---- sihetiedinteticete 112 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pounds, end of period). il a mote i 2100.3 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. No comparable data 8 1950-51. 
available prior to 1948. 41949. 
21951. 
Taste J—6.—Jordan 
edie - beniaihicas ‘ i 
| 1938 ! 1950 ! 
General: | 
Area (1,000 square miles). _.._.....-._...-.--.--___- maint 35 
Population (thousands) ce : | 2300 | 3619 
Daily per capita food consumption 0 SR a a ee ae 41,909 (5 
Income and production: per capita income (dollars). ._..___- tae (5) 98 
Internationa] trade and payments: | 
Aa I ET id wee mnnnbhinsosodoe } 2.8 12.6 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ._..............-...-..--- PS AEEITE ail 6.4 | 36.4 
Commodity exports: | 
Cereals (thousands of metric toms)._.....................-.-..--.- ritiaiett (3) | 22.0 
Raw wool (thousands of metric tons) __..............-.......-....-..-.- | (5) 1.0 
Olive oil (thousands of metric tons) _...._._.....2...-.--.-..---..---.--- (5) 1.1 
Olisseds (howsemds of metric fons) ................-. 5.22. cnnceee- (5) 2.5 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 


Exports to the United States.._......................... sctpsadignallibhsariie bedi (5) 








(8) 
Cee ne neinnisciu (5) 1.4 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per dinar (official)....__-___- Itai apdvtain 6 280 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 1935-38. 
21937. : 5 Not available. 
3 Not including refugees. 1951. 








TABLE J—7.—Lebanon 
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| 19398 1950-51 ! 
} } 
General: 
DE OO GERD 6, o siisisiciiccntcearana-gatenisiidirtnh nna aaanddinaad aiiumeie a acl 4 
RIEU CRONIN os. iis os nies gine WW Wek ois Uo euinsia Vowawlrees ad 2925 31, 257 
Daily per capita food consumption SRNR ean es cea cea 452,394 462 521 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal)..___- 3 240.09 $0.35 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars). ..............-.....--..-.-- 470 7 125 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars). __- : obit deebbetns ita 418.3 25.9 
Total imports (millions of dollars).........................- ateans i od, 438.0 | 143.3 
Commodity exports: | } 
Raw wool (thousands of metric tons) osvbucboawabbuceseee sky (8) | 3.1 
Citrus fruits (thousands of metric tons) -. ‘ ‘i ; (8) | 29.3 
Barley (thousands of metric tons) - - - - . i > ‘ (8) | 22.3 
Vegetables (thousands of metrie tons)... .........-.......-.-..-- (8) | 45.3 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States. ._.............-..--- siaecs emails fetal 2.0 | a7 
Imports from the United States -- 43.63 | 16.7 
Gold and —— exchange reserves (millions ‘of dollar equivalents, end of | 
period) -.--- | ) i 9 39.5 
Change in rese rves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | | 
equivalents) El ee ‘ = 41.0 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per pound GRIM ainsi tap hsons< 9 45. 25 
Prices: | 
Wholesale-price index (1949= 100) ____...--- ip cei wee Ga ‘ | (8) * 126 
Cost-of-living index, Beirut (1948= 100) - _ beeeuaed! 20 | °O4 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) _ (8) 37 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pounds, end of | 
period) ____- ; ‘ snigandag eso ctglaiae Us steeds eswnee 29 § 208 
! Unless otherwise indicated. 6 1947. 
2 1937. 7 1949. 
31950 § Not available. 
4 Syria and Lebanon 91951. 
§ 1935-38. 
TABLE J—8.—Liberia 
} 1938! | 1950! 
—_———— —-— - - -——- ee —- —_— — — ——— | 
| } 
General | 
Area (1,000 square miles) 43 
Population (thousands) 2 1, 510 | 31, 48 
Percent literate (total population) (4) 55 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) _. (4) 6 250 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) -- 10 | 0.02 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) (4) } 540 
International trade and payments 
Total exports (millions of dollars) z | 1.9 | 716.3 
Total imports (millions of dollars) 2.2 10.4 
Commodity exports 
Rubber (thousands of tons) } 3.0 | 31.2 
Palm kernels (thousands of tons) - 11.6 17.9 
Piassava (thousands of tons) 4.9 2.1 
Palm oil (thousands of gallons) -- 184 | 347 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States _- 1.0 713.9 
Imports from the United States 9 | 17.4 
Foreign exchange reserves § (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) (4) 66.1 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) § €+4.5 
Rate of exchange, United States dollar is official Liberian currency - : 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) (4) 584 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 5 1947. 
3 1937. 6 1951. 
#1949, 7 1949-50. 
4 Not available. § Dollar exchange in United States banks. 
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TaBLe J—9.—Libya 








j 1938 | 1950 ! 
} | 
General: | 
Area (1,000 square miles) i a eT NI a AS | 679 
Population (thousands) e al (2) 1, 124 
Percent literate (total population) Kite acl (2) | 5-10 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) -_- (?) | 265 
Daily per capita food consumption (c: alories). Oe eS 7 e (Q2 1, 500 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) _----.._---- ne (?) 40 
International trade and payments: | | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) : a ei tied 5.7 | 39.3 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ; 46.4 | 318.3 
Commodity exports: 
1938—Skins and hides y . (4) | (4 
Wheat ; ; | (4) | ‘ 
Fish (4) | (4 
Sponges sa (4) (4) 
1948—Live animals P (4) (4 
Sponges (4) ‘ 
Scrap metal _-- , (4) | (4) 
Barley (4 | (4) 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to the United States 0 | 148 
Imports from the United States___. 541 3 478 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) (?) | 50.5 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | | 
equivalents) | 64.92 
Rates of exchange, United States cents per 
Italian lire 5 a 
French frane (Fezzan) 2.9 
Pound Egyptian (Cyrenaica) ra 3.5 
180 MAL=1 pound sterling, cross rate (Tripolitania 
Prices: Cost-of-living index (1948= 100 5a = ‘ (?) 6 140 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 Quantities not available. 
? Not available. § Dollars in United States banks, December 1951. 
$ 1948. 6 Average for Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 
Tasie J-—10.—Saudi Arabia 
: 7 
|} 1939 | 1950! 
General: | 
Area (1,000 square miles) _ .._.- 3 eal aie a“ : (attics 610 
Population (thousands) - - - - See ee re | (2) 6, 000 
Income and prodviction: Per capita income (dollars)... __- " ; (?) | 3 40 
International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) ' : pial (?) | (?) 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ........- 2 ‘ aaa (2) | 485 
Commodity exports: 5 | 
Crude petroleum (millions of long toms) ®._.......... oe _— 0. 54 | 27.3 
Gold (thousands of troy ounces). -_-. ; g (2) 66 
Silver (thousands of troy ounces) _- (2) 124 
Copper (thousands of pounds) (?) 93 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to the United States_..._....................... doen (2) (2) 
Imports from the United States : () 435 
Foreign-exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) - (?) 77.9 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per riyal (no official rate) - a ile nintnnliadiial 8 27.3 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 6 Total crude petroleum production, almost all of 
2 Not available. which is exported. 
5 1949. ? Dollars in United States banks. 
4 Estimated. § Jan. 8, 1952. 


’ Exports other than concessionary exports (below) 
are negligible. 


Note.—Few statistics are available for Saudi Arabia. 
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Taste J~-11.—Syria 





1937 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
ee CAD RG TNE) > insane oh os sno oh scdcc onesies ob aisesdeekcanabeeteaneete 72 
Population (thousands) Sa a Si a Ee ee cee (?) 3, 227 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) -_--......-..-..--.-..-------.- 342,304 352, 521 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal)... ......_. 80.09 0. 11 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) -................--..-.-..-.- () 108 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars)... - sSlecoigcipa cba anbiioh:tieash-a snide = Gk pices Sane $618.3 1 67.2 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - -.................-...-.-.---.-------.--.- $641.4 789.6 
Commodity exports: 
Wheat (thousands of metric Goma)... . oo. eck cc cece ccwnnesns (?) 234 
Barley (thousands of metric tons) _ ._.....................-.-.-.-.------- @) 7 
Raw wool (thousands of metric toms) ___.._.............--......-.-..---- (2) 7 
Raw cotton (thousands of metric toms) - _.-..........--..--------.---..-- @) 19 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
MRR Ors Snes CEE Be ones eo kia css ci ccc sicscsccsccdcucacasscd $61.5 76.3 
Imports from the United States ‘ 362.7 @) 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv valents, end of 
RUUD soap tan peed sh Sos sak Cauies anesthe Sc huiens aahuliogh eng nenepeussotingaadetasen $11.8 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
OUNTVONNONND 55 SSB Scena a kocS ss seincG Skee chet laren nenaeavennscabadathantescnenes 9 +5.0 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per pound (official). ..........}...........- 10 45. 25 
Public finance: ¢ een external public debt (millions of dollars) __---.-.-...-..--.- () 22 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pounds, end of 
ean 5 sic og soe ee les Skn ag MAR a RELA bln aeRe eee ken chee caienie 1122 10 239 
i Unless otherwise indicated. T April-December 1950. 
2 Not available. 8 Gold and dollars in United States banks. 
3 Syria and Lebanon. ® Gold only, June 1951. 
4 1935-38. 10 1951. 
§ 1947. 11 1939, 
$ 1937-38. 
TABLE J—12.— Yemen 
1950 t 
General: 
et SE CR I ancicdacieicnndeaeReRs xicdicne cade Chckapatnkecadblntattecaniale 75 
a CID oo ons oo a ns Sree S aae sae aaa ae 4, 500 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) .........- Lnsccdn-chcles helices aibivnntnedsaaaoicael 240 
International trade and payments: 
Commodity exports: Coffee (thousands of metric toms) __.-.........-.....-.......--..-.-- 3 5,000 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per riyal (no official at ao 2s ne en el ‘70 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 3 Postwar annual estimate. 
21949. 4 October 1951. 


NotEe.—Few statistics are available for Yemen. None for prewar years. 
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K. SOUTHEAST ASIA—GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED 































COUNTRIES 
® 
5 TaBLeE K-1.— Associated States of Indochina 
q 1937 ! 1950 ! 
i; General: 
¢ Sg i eens 287 
j cations detinsiee namdaodunsepudna tiie tdaidiae Rakai eetiae down ion 127 
: ial ee ite hainidal tape anche peabetiinbeaiemabiibatiamea ODM aoaamaanbede 90 
SN a ale aes hain atin Sib caente Beebe teas aia wbidaaeah 90 
I A oo cin tissinsstrirasinntnpasiiccnivecrdabiiaisiaei 228.5 
Energy consumption per capita (metric tons of coal) . 08 
Net food supplies per capita (calories per day)... 4 2,040 
I es 15 
Income and pur geo 9 Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) ...........- 100 877 
International trade and payments: 
a nt ipaaumnin seek 105. 1 74.0 
on re en Je cnlnmanneuabebbontiudinem 63.3 210.7 
Commodity exports (1,000 metric tons): 
TE alt ee naan 1, 547 135 
BT ih lei aioe a i a a a ge ee 45 52 
I la i i at Nae ie Ea Ck kena 1, 550 58. 5 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
ne caeuaneommasaunnaon 7 ll 
eg a TS eae eae eee eee 3 9 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): 
I IE sndtidkicdndiniabodchdidapiddhbdeddbibucedoutiieseones 64 1 
IT ee eeamagamanusens $2 2 
oa Rate of exchange, piasters per United States dollar (official) .................}....---.--.- | 20 
rices: 
WRGbeeehs MNRe TIGR CTO oso oon nn ncn cae cccncccccccccacnss 5 7124 
Cost of living index (1948= 100): 
I a i mm onineas | 82 7120 
TaN Bh ak cea ehh a ee BS a 82 7 108 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of piasters) ..........- 9174 10 5, 929 
1 Unless otherwise stated. 6 Includes Korea and Formosa. 
21951. 7 September 1951. 
3 1934-38. 8 1939. 
4 1947-48. § 1938. 
5 1950-51 crop year. 10 August 1951. 
TABLE K-2.—Burma 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles). ..............--. spl aheeslecneeehbtls Soe sgchspuitils So cechatin aetia eaacemele 
IID Sig dca ns tenes ee ee 
FOUN I ich a Rita fi ha a i tt ed 
Infant mortality (number of deaths per 1,000 births)._............._.__.__- if 
Energy consumption per capita (metric tons of coal)_....................._-- 
Income and production: 
Per capita income (1949-50 prices in dollars). ..................-----22-- 2. 65 
: Agricultural production index (1935-39=100)_......- 22 00 
; International trade and payments: 
i Se es DO i. do ccnc du anwconswaluwunendactaenas 194 | 3139 
b ae Ree Oe Ca Or INO a ia, ek sce hecidicncnndcnncscecacncbse 91 | 391 
Commodity exports (1,000 metric tons): | 
aR ig oS a te Seine ia § 3,048 $1,277 
PI ih Na i a ET a a 10.3 | 10. 2 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
REO WN RERIIOOND CORO oh end cn bau Die es cen cdeadsen—ccncuusloccemkonmeee 8 
SUR a Be VIN NB isi in | 2.0 1.0 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): Fe 
Exports to Japan._....- lb Side Sighted Hatdaaesede odes ua edke ioeakon> 74.3 20.8 
a cade | 77.8 8.8 
Total foreign exchange reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars). _.......!.__-- $153 
Loss or gain of reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars) ______- vennee-[oweneeneeenn| 935 
; Rate of exchange, rupee per United States dollar (official rate)_......______- a 4.75 
Prices: 
Cost-of-living index (1948= 100): 
DE ls a iitricsvaeanticxchlaied cpaaseee eile ead ale a as | 27 | $112 
SE a cal a a  TE ediee 24 | $121 
Public finance: Budget deficit (millions of dollars)... ...................-.....--]-..+--....-- | 10 47 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of rupees) -_............|..........-.- | § 400 
i 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. : 61951. 
2 1950-51. 7 Includes Korea and Formosa. 
3 Fiseal year ended Sept. 30. § October 1951. 
4 Crop year 1950-51. * January to October 1951. 


5 1937-39 average. 10 Fiscal year 1952 estimate. 

































TaBLE K-3.—China (Formosa) 
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Total currency in circulation 
Total external debt (June 195! 


millions of rupiah) -....- 
millions of dollars) 


Unless otherwise stated. 
1951. 


i 7 Since Feb. 4, 1952. 
* Crop year 1950-51. 

‘ 

5 


8 1938. 

® October 1951. 
Includes Korea and Formosa. 
December 1951. 


$ January—-December 1951, 1! January 1952. 


| 1937 1950 1 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) pieces sid 13.1 
Population (millions) i a a alta 5.7 239 
Infant mortality (number of deaths per 1,000 births). oe 4125 
Percent literate (approximate nian anata i Bis 60 
Income amd production: | 
Per capita income (at 1937 Formosan prices, in dollars)... -| 37 26 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) ._............--...-...- | 100 573 
International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) : -| 126.7 690.2 
‘Total imports (millions of dollars) 92.7 6 150.3 
Commodity cael (1,000 metric tons): | 
Rice Sa ee aaa i a | 312 384.9 
Sugar. : | 831 | 3 283.5 
United States trade (millions of dollars) | | 
Exports to the United States 1.8 3.5 
Imports from the United States inaaieieeene 8 723 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars | 
I NN i SO hs bcc 118 | 26.3 
Imports from Japan 80 | 7 28.8 
Rates of exchange, (Taiwan dollars per United States dollars): } 
SI oo 5snninw nines apa parnmaite satu ania anaes inekenh aaimapratete ane Mee * § 10. 30 
Ce ak dae a ae nee nian ss ee | 65 
Prices: Wholesale (general) J anu: wy-lone 1057 100). - 8 este ke 100 173. 5 
Public finance — ‘t deficit (millions of Taiwan dollars) ; * 19 327 
Money and credit: Total currency in ci culation (millions of Taiwz in dollars) bide baw * 473 
1 Unless otherwise stated. 6 Preliminary 1951. 
? Excludes military forces. 7 Excludes MSA financed imports. 
31951. § Selling. 
#1943. ® December 1951. 
5.Crop year 1950-51. 10 Preliminary 1952. 
TABLE K-—4.—IJndonesia 
1937 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles | 583 
Population (millions) 68 | 274 
Percent literate (approximate 10 
Energy consumption per capita (metric tons of coal) 02 
Income and production: 
Per capita income (dollars) 1. | 40 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) oe | 396 
International trade and payments } 
Total exports (millions of dollars 546 77 
Total imports (millions of dollars) | 274 401 
Commodity exports (1,000 metric tons } | 
Copra al 506 | 2 466 
Rubber | 473 | 632 
Tin concentrates ‘ 26 231 
Sugar. 1, 365 29 
United States trade (millions of dollars) | | 
Exports to the United States 115 | 157 
Imports from the United States | 25 | 79 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to Japan | 423 10 
Imports from Japan 469 | 42 
Total foreign exchange reserves (in equivalent of millions OF aie). otk cits akan § 447 
Gain of reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars)._.........-.....-- ‘ “| 6 +176 
Rate of exchange (rupiah per United States dollar)... .......-.-.-.-.-.-...--]}..-.-.-- ome! 711.43 
Prices: Food (1948=100) ake aeee . §8 | § 212 
Public finance: Budget deficit (millions of rupiah) i of ° 1, 256 
Money and credit | 


10 This figure represents the net increase during 
1950 of the Government’s debt to the Java Bank. 
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TaBLe K-5.—Philippines 





} | 
| 1937 1950 1 
ei teeters earner Linwicinninintpianiomonnea tease cian aad ieee SS aaa 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) - __-- - - ssegu toma a seereas ast dé zs Bela 115. 6 
Population (millions) --___.._.- a See pees oes ts sebeas 215.8 320.3 
Percent literate ‘ por iste eT ah eB 3 ta ee 50 
Infant mortality (number of deaths per 1,000 births) _- eek Se aret 137 102 
Ineome and production: 
Per capita income (dollars) ___- eine aha ss cncianis eed aa ; 116 
Agricultural production index (1935 393100) ernie 100 #109 
Manufacturing (1937 = 100) 100 5120 
Mining (1937=100) . 100 568 
International trade and pay ments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) -- ‘ SagSeee ee; 152.4 330. 6 
Total imports (millions of dollars) aS Soenu 109. 0 356. 1 
Commodity exports (1,000 metric tons): 
0 EE AEE AR ‘ 5 ; 236.6 | 703 
Sugar, centrifugal raw __...._- 815.6 6 415.0 
Abaca, unmanufactured___. 165.3 95. 2 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to the United States ; i j : 126 | 236 
Imports from the United States ania cout 85 235 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): | | 
Exports to Japan. koh spine eatak biti . 5 ‘ 710 21 
Imports from Japan 716 | 15 
Total foreign exchange reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars) - - é | $304 
Loss of reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars) | 953 
Rate of exchange, pesos per United States dollar (official) ! 2 
Prices: 
Wholesale price index (1948=100)____- ; Seria wiegeaai nance tploiestieen ; 20 0 79 
Cost of living (index) (1948=100): | 
ER cine atk ceaibboecd-nc bei ; Se a eer 25 1199 
I adn eae re ee Bgl | a | 24 96 
Public finance: Budget deficit (millions of dollars) - Le heStSes Riekabacenee 12 0.45 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions ‘of pesos) - — | 112 ” 634 





! Unless otherwise stated. 7 Includes Korea and Formosa. 


2 1938. § December 1951. 

31951. Wanuary-December 1951, 
‘Crop year 1950-51 © November 1951. 

§ Preliminary 1951. 1! September 1951. 

#1940, 


” Fiscal year 1951. 
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Taste K-6.— Thailand 


























1937 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
DOGH.11 DOD WING HRDID) oc csisid canna wna ninnecdnts deasncéativisiadionss eee eee 200 
FOI TEIN inne bvigin Kuh ecnnimissiinne cuca winaiidlebntcccaletRbaiene 14.8 218.5 
PUT NN is rs aces ie nlnddlurcbaninaen pais aden bach uctinewn neiceeueiac ieee Pelews Saaaee 40 
Infant mortality (number of deaths per 1,000 births). ...................-.._- 101 368 
Energy consumption per capita (metric tons of coal) ..............-.....-2---}--2 eee .02 
Income and production: 
OF Ce rene CON ea daca ccnccu eens oaellss cde obalieutiis bee 46 
Agricultural production (index 1935-39= 100) 100 4166 
International trade and payments: 
TORRE Ger Ow CUaIrOONN OE GUI) on oes nc ee cc ccc cae 8S 270 
Total biporte (millions of Gollers) «5.5... nnn sn ns oc chcactioce Dieu 57 195 
Commodity exports (1,000 metric tons): 
WE gi Gish npide ah ck 26d kang unkeeian adie og WEAN ea eens BOE 1, 325 1, 520 
Se as ence ie a eee 36 114 
TR IN in iii om na segncsacukhacactnetadeccau: 17 11 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States_................... wo wo alpha dine Shs uke eal -5 75. 2 
Emporte from the United States. . anno ksns 30. onsen cankncdixwds dunes 3.7 25.0 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to Japan-___--_- nn Gfuhberwk Ui kaise tebe Suldnine eikceelaapanb nel dee thie PEG Bicsiceci--a- 
RE EE SN os otis cdnmetinanne énbankaniineabeiacut haga cee 510.0 3 22.4 
Total foreign exchange reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars). _. _ __ ils wate 6 356 
Gain of reserves (in equivalent of millions of dollars) .................-....---}....-.2-_-_. 7 68 
Rate of exchange (bahts per United States dollar): 
CUTE TOG0. non oo cn orb cavobbabinek cn Sued inden alc ub bie niet apes! 612.55 
Pe CU iid cin jintsnennnnacisen seg tiad ni aie dutkienemceiat tsa pate ane Ronn 6 22. 49 
Prices: 
Wholesale price (index) (1948= 100) _..........-----.- 22-220 eek eee 86 * 107 
Say GE Seer Came CR I nn iin in haha cn Guinean ubbecceneenenes 108 #109 
Public finance: Budget deficit (millions of bahts) -...............-............-.-|..-----.---- 1! 651 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of babts)_............- 10 145 13 3, 469 
ft Unless otherwise stated. ? January—November 1951. 
21951. § April 1938-March 1939. 
8 1949. § September 1951. 
4Crop year 1950-51. 10 1938. 
$Includes Korea and Formosa. 1 fiscal year 1952 estimate. 
®§ November 1951. 12 July 1951, 
L. SOUTH ASIA——-GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES 
TasLe L-1.—Afghanistan 
1939 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
il TS i OI ii a isl sss nigella ta nice we aia, S are aaisaoelaig ich Db anal eran 251 
P opulation RI a aiscincnppodsi copies dina ei elastics aden g waren a gaan eee AGT 210,972 12, 000 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) Bee he eG Bam = EN Paes re) 450 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) --...-.-....-----.-------------------------- 34.2 37.8 
er ee CR SE SID in ccd cinteadonscaaedeandodnapaeuanebaks 27.7 20.1 
Commodity exports: § 
Karakul skins (thousands of skins) .............-.---..--.---- Seno nme 6 2,000 7 2,440 
Fruits and nuts (millions of dollars, quantity not available) --.........-- 610.0 711.0 
EE OR Sia gc ne chaghchdekdgubiissiacione happen tetas 65.0 15.5 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States-.........- Ss ddemtaiaaiebad in asepahtiieaaiebsecare nas alain cate @) 21.4 
TE TS TE, IB a 65 erienrnndenicomnnoesakcasnes sshacseuce (3) 4.0 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period) . aga (3) 847 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per Afghani: 
i a et ce aeeeeain gh Maar aaa al oN eM neede eamaee 5.9 
EE SER ko onic ednenbscccmncsoubonnidhetuctacdn ceaatckhena cent annllbaneaatn >see 2.9 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 5 Estimated. 
2 1937. 6 1938-39. 
8 Not available. 7 1949-50. 
4 1949. § Gold and dollars in United States banks. 


Note.—Few statistics are available for Afghanistan. 
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TABLE L-2.— Ceylon 





| 
General: } 
Area (1,000 square miles) 
Seen ne nn nn nn nen eee ee ee ee mmrpanne 
Percent literate (male, 5 years and over) ...................--..-.------------ 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ..................-.------------- 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 
Income and production: 
Ce ne Lat matnounnheieh 
Agricultural production index (1935-39=100) (F. A. O.)......-------------_- 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) ae 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ee. oe ee 
Commodity exports: 
Black tea (thousands of metric tons) Brae | 
Crude rubber (thousands of metric tons) - - --- | 


Coconut oil (thousands of metric tons) __............-......--.-----..- -| 
United States trade (millions of dollars) : 
Exports to the United States. _- 
Imports from the United States (f. 0. b.).. 
Japanese trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to Japan_- dai andiegontmdld maine 
Imports from Japan (ec. a: 
Gold = foreign exchange reserv es (millions of dollar equiv alents, ‘end of 
Is p:.tia, hin «dank bereaess 
Change in reserves from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
I a air ea Bele ee a a 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per rupee, (official). -__ aed 
Prices: Cost-of-living index, Colombo (1948=100)_.....-. -- | 


Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of rupees) - 


Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of rupees, end.of 
period) Sis cil seckes chon Uh lise da tan estou tbignes radon xghinacocd also a aeeaaimnedeieiiacasiedis tite daaiatcagae 











83 








66.0 


6. 6 
13 149 


1318 
3 21 
18 109 
125. 4 





18 378 


1938 figures for Japan 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 9 1949-50. 

2 1937. 10 Domestic exports only; 

3 1921. include trade with Korea, Formosa. 

4 1939. 1! May include some foreign investments. 
5 1934-38. 12 1939. 

® 1947-48, 13 1951. 

7 1949, 


“ Sterling debt only, Sept 
§ Not available 


ember 1939. 
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TasLe L~3.—India! 








1938 2 1950 2 
ees aaeeedapoicnave aeons Bae, nee a Soa ig 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) __..._..-....--- Risk jccadeaehenae pees vatoeivtnstedes 1, 221 
Population (thousands) > Seb whenk peat basesde 3 304, 333 4 356, 892 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over) : 527 (6) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 yer ar per 1 000 live births)._____| 7211 (8) 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ‘ Ae 5 1, 968 * 1, 660 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal). 2 30.08 0.11 
Income and production: | 
Per capita income (dollars) , Se a eas ou (*) 10 57 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) (F. A. O.)_.- Ne 0) 1 101 
International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) cebaneka 12 612 1, 265 
Total imports (millions of dollars (c. i. f.) -- 12 560 1, 187 
Commodity exports 
Cotton piece goods (millions of yards) - -. cael 201.8 1,121.3 
Black tea (millions of pounds) | 350.6 | 392. 9 
Jute, burlap (thousands of metric tons) a 427.1 292. 3 
Jute, bags (thousands of metric tons) . asd 534. 0 354. 9 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | | 
Exports to the United States | 58.4 259. 1 
Imports from the United States (f. 0. b.) 33.4 | 212.5 


Japanese trade (millions of dollars) | 
Exports to Japan ae eee ‘ rere |} 121%352.4 418.8 
Imports from Japan (c. i. f.) | 2s 55.3 4 2] 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 











period) 485 15 1, 888 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) : ae 8 —112 
Rate of exchange, United States cents per rupee (official) - : 30. 22 | 15 21.00 
Prices: | 
Wholesale price index (1948 = 100) (8) 15 120 
Cost-of-living index, Bombay (1948= 100) _ b att 35 | 15110 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) | 1,417 1S. O76 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of rupees, end of period) 3, 030 | 15 12, 440 
1 Prewar figures are for India and Pakistan. 10 9049. 
2 Unless otherwise indicated. 1! 1949-50. 
3 1937. 12 Fiscal year 1939: Apr. 1, 1988-Mar. 31, 1939. 
41951 8 Domestic exports only; 1938 figures include trade 
§ 1941 with Korea, Formosa; 1938 figures exclude Govern- 
& Not available ment trade 
7 1931-41. 4 Fiscal year 1951: Apr. 1, 1950-Mar. 31, 1951, 
§ 1934-38. domestic exports only. 
9 1948-50. 5 1951. 
TasLe L-4.—Nepal 
1937 ! 1950 | 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles hoes 54 
Population (thousands : 6, 000 7, 000 
International trade and payments 
Total exports (millions of dollars 5 j 12.4 
Total imports (millions of dollars) 8 8.4 
Commodity exports (quantity not available 
Raw jute (millions of doliars 21.1] 33.6 
Rice (millions of dollars) , 21.8 $5.0 
Oilseeds (millions of dollars : 20.7 | 30, 
United States trade (millions of dollars) | 
Exports to United St: ates i “a le : (4) (5) 
Imports from United States (4) (3) 
Current rate of exchange, United St: ites cents per rupee (market rate). ....-.|...-...- ant 618 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, 5 Negligible, 
2 1937-38. $1951. 


9194445, y . cas 7 
4 Not available, Nore.—Few statistics are available for Nepal 


2 RITE SIO "TOA Ree tate eE 


ARR 22S a Oe 


ES NAOT ET aoe ne 


ETE OIA meee 
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' 

' 

i Taste L—5.—Pakistan ! 

auaineisnens as si ‘ laa ata li 

: 

' 1950 

é General: 

‘ Area (1,000 square miles) - mamas pe sehak ; : 5 3h6 

' Population (thousands) 3 75, 687 

H Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 ‘live births) Nee 4123 

} Daily per capita food consumption (calories) _ __- ; 1, 822 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 0.08 

Income and production: 

Per capita income (dollars) 451 

i Agricultural produetion index (1935 39= 100) (F A. 0). oe ‘ € 103 

{ International trade and payments: 

| Total exports (millions of dollars) ii aeciee * §90. 7 
Total imports (millions of dollars) (c. i. f.).........---- saa ‘tone 7412.8 
Commodity exports: 


Raw cotton (thousands of metric tons) 


207.0 

Raw jute (thousands of metric tons) 588. 0 

R Raw wool (millions of dollars, quantity not available) 17.0 

t Hides and skins (millions of dollars, quantity not available) __- 10.5 
' United States trade (millions of dollars) 

Exports to United States ‘ 5 ine 31.4 

f Imports from United States (f. 0. b.) =" pala Godoei es : 30. 4 

i Japanese trade (millions of dollars): 

P Exports from Japan See os se 44.1 

Imports from Japan (c. i. f.) 52.3 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of period 5 631 

Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar equivalents) * +124 

Current rate of exchange. United States cents per rupee (official) peated g 7 3 30. 22 

Prices: Cost-of-living index, Karachi (1948= 100) : 2 98 

Money and credit: Total currency in cireul ition (millions of rupees, end of period) id § 2, 287 


1No prewar figures available for Pakistan sepa- 5 1948-49. 


rately from India. 6 1949-50. 
2 Unless otherwise indicated. 7 Fiscal 1951: Apr. 1, 1950-Mar. 31, 1951 
31951. 


§ November 1951. 
41949, 


M. AMERICAN REPUBLICS—-GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA FOR 
COUNTRIES 


SELECTED 


TaBLE M-—1.—Bolivia 





1938 1950 
' General: 
j Area (1,000 square miles 413 
‘ Population (thousands) 2 3, 327 3, O19 
; Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 20. 04 50. 08 
t Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) (4) 60 
International trade and payments 
; Total exports (millions of dollars) 32. 2 4.1 
' Total imports (millions of dollars 25. 0 55.8 
: Commodity exports 
rin (thousands of metric tons 25.9 1.9 
Antimony (thousands of metric tons) 9.4 a8 
Zine (thousands of metric tons 10.7 19.6 
Lead (thousands of metric tons 13. 2 31.2 
Copper (thousands of metric tons : 2.9 1.7 
United States trade (millions of dollars) 
Exports to the United States 1.1 65. 7 
Imports from the United States 6.6 23.6 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
period) 4.7 MO. 7 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) ‘ +11.0 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per boliviano (official 1. 65 
Prices: Cost of living index, La Paz (1948= 100) 19 158 
£. Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) 35 2100 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of bolivianos, end of | 
PTE) ctocrtciihicwsthancs ; 285 3, 816 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 Not available. 
21937. 


§ September 1951. 
#1949 6 1951. 


96460—52 T 
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TABLE M-—2.—Brazil 
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1938 ! 1950 ! 
General: 
Bee 63 B00 Orta THD) «. o.oo. sono cscnceenckncncececesuckatesscacscnesieaes 3, 288 
GT TERE EL SEE TERN LONE SEA BIST S| 2 38, 685 52, 124 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over)._._--....-....-......-----.--.-.--- 348 (4) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) _.....-. 5 187 (4) 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ..................--........-...- 62,150 7 2,390 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) -_-_--.._- 20.12 0. 22 
Income and production: 
FOr CHER Rees CONTNED) «o.oo na ise nc cttbaindae cam cenboubebiacnsuaden (4) §110 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) ._........-.-..--.---..--.-..-e-- (4) S\il 
International trade and payments: 
ee ey CI GI nn oat ce wenitindncaunaeldelienial 295. 6 1, 346. 5 
ee I EIS Ti I ooo ons nono eink pened vine sccanwemasnemenn 204. 6 1, 097.9 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) .............-- 2-2-2 - nnn ccs nese enue 1, 026 890 
Raw cotton (thousands of metric tons) -_........................--..---... 268 129 
Cocoa beans (thousands of metric toms) ........................-...-.-.-. 127 132 
Pinewood (thousands of metric toms) .............-....-.-.--.........--- 301 499 
Hides and skins (thousands of metric toms) ..................---.-...--.- 55 59 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Ravan Ge EO WRNGUE EOMIO iii cbncennncnccennestcpiasssenehionndpaii 101.5 734.3 
Imports from the United States_..............- 71.3 379.1 
Gold and foreign-exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv. alents, end of 
POrIOG) . - - a ewnnneing os nnaciensincinesenonsa arenes antshenebredataietamhis 59 * 560 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | 
OME WII oi. n oso one nnn casdiubeblibicsntee aniline sade ee cad ees § —105 
‘ Current rate of exchange, United States cents per cruzeiro (official)...._.__- ANN OS 10 5, 34 
rices: 
ae ny BI RAO CRUE ork cncictecceincdiidicenet eusenustpeccccaccna | (4) 10 151 
Cost of living index, Sao Paulo (1948100) _........_..-...---..---...---..-- 1 24 0 112 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) --_....-......-.- 1, 221 301 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation a of cruzeiros, ‘end of 
NG occnk snidinXcmriedduibdes buskauiaasihbinie iadielies Dang 12 aime 4 aasedinadreatiial 3, 720 12 21, 400 
! Unless otherwise indicated. 7 1948-50. 
2 1937. § 1949. 
31940. ® October 1951. 
4 Not available. 10 1951. 
§ Unweighted mean for 7 large cities and surround- it 1939. 
ing rural territory, 1939~40. ” August 1951. 
* Prewar average. 
TaBLE M-3.—Chile 
| 1938! =| ‘19501 
hiceients ‘ hit 
General 
eT I I 6 oo in obs Si kdd dpcwe cou cechesalecantateeesas ened ri) 286 
Population (thousands) eS era 2 4, 754 5, 809 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over)... - iene 374 (4) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1 000° live births) ---- ae 153 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories)... ____................-.---- 52,240 7 2, 400 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) ..___. 20.70 0. 76 
Income and production: 
Per capita income (dollars) -- Geeta a cn andes tact el naan elated (4) #190 
Agricultural production index (1935- 39= 100) (4) $119 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) ___- -- 141.5 293. 7 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - 102. 247.9 
Commodity exports: 
Sodium nitrate (thousands of metric tons) - --- g 1, 573 1, 664 
Copper bars (thousands of metric tons) -_ --_-.--- jhinecik te cellos ete eaeelel 349 140 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
SIREN OD GES Wee IU kc ocho ck lec cewsntesessteccucedsean 22.1 153. 3 
Imports from the United States -_ -. 28. 6 118.5 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions ‘of dollar equiv alents, ‘end of 
period) ____- 44.1 § 56.9 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, “millions of dollar 
CUR UNIE Ds on. cdaee die sso pesncekeeeanaeeesean ele —0.8 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per peso (official) _- IMO LORS. 93. 226 
Prices: 
Wholesale price index (1948 = 100) 5p Kekinnws Sksin KE ee be Ac eo teeth chant é (4) 168 
Cost of living index, Santiago (1948= 100) - _.........-...--------------<------ 23 9159 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) ............-..- 76 159 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos, end of period) - 7, 036 





‘ Unless otherwise indicated. ® November 1951. 


2.1937. 7 1948-50. 
3.1940. #1949. 
4,Not available. * 1951. 


5 Prewar average. 
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TasLE M-—4+.—Colombia 


87 
































1938 ! 1950 1 
——nmned 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) ____-...___- ai dastaatenueah eka eukbeesenes sath Bis pts oo 440 
I ee patawewad } 28, 531 11, 260 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over)...............--...-..---2. 2.22. 58 (3) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) _ _.____| (3) 4134 
Daily per capita food consumption (ealories)...»...............-- ee Seid 5 1,860 62,310 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) _. ae 29.19 | 0.31 
Income and production: 
a re cn a 2 es alt eel aes @) 4 130 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) .__..............--.-.-----...- -| () | 4149 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars)...__. siti dna athdlnctdabacinnaegeidetebo ane $1.2 | 393. 6 
TR Ss 2 cle casuenaeecouee | 89.1 | 362. 6 
Commodity exports: | | 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) ................-.----------.222-22 2... | 256. 4 268.3 
Petroleum (millions of barrels) _....-..............-.-..- 18.5 28.3 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States__...............- itunes ae 42.6 | 325. 4 
Imports from the United States... ................-.--............ 44.4 240. 8 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of | 
I Nee lin ial oak a AE ated Nien Seana onapnes 29 7 105 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
RN hc di ga ee Ne ae ca dig etinig a aie 7 +4 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per peso (official)__.____- ee re § 39. 84 
Prices: Cost-of-living index, Bogot& (1948= 100) _................--..-.... eke ku | 40 | 8 141 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) -._._--- 50 75 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos, end ‘of period) | 81 7 423 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 5 Prewar average. 
3 1937. 6 1948-50. 
3 Not available. 7 November 1951. 
#1949, 8 1951. 
TaBLE M—5.—Costa Rica 
|} 1938! | 19801 
' 
General: | j 
IN i a hae wo aeinauiginah aes 20 
Population I ala acini sll ohn aie 2 599 801 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal). a 20.17 0. 24 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars). ._.........__-. Walhondl (3) 4130 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) - Sas 3 | 10.1 34.7 
Total imports (millions of dollars). _.............-...-.-.-.-..-..- 12.6 46.0 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric toms)._................-.-.....-...-.-.-...-.| 25. 0 416.6 
Bananas (thousands of metric toms) - -__._.............-.--- 124.9 4 223.5 
Cacao beans (thousands of metric toms)_....................--.-..- | 5.5 45.5 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
ed on nahi mnateudecuawaniosaardesela | 4.6 24.6 
Imports from the United States. ______....._..-......--- 6.2 30.9 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions ‘of dollar equivalents, end of | 
IE Sol ot seca Sele aed eiien ahah nenedish she <ineitep iets hi beot sate So) .| 1.3 58.7 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
EE sc dnt wn bib dain act anhnsendtitnbdiet a cabevavl@ukadasuaacwes alse cllse sé §+5.0 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per colon (official) _- hci af ‘escipih acaba 17. 64 
ices: 
Wholesale price index (1948=100)_.................-----.-.--.------.- a 43 $117 
Cost-of-living index, San Jose (19048= 100). _._............-.---.----.-----.-- | 7 § 127 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) .._.- 19 5 29 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of ‘colones, end of 
SUID s acdewseatd scons allaeis pole enh alle taibsalaaalein Silla tiend estimate aon e maces ieiehs 23 5 109 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 1949. 
2 1987. 5 1951. 


3 Not available. 
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TasBLeE M-6.—Cuba 














| 19881 1950 ! 
General: 
TE I FRI oss a 5 pie ciiandnvicnnca ceabstcedecindcdad oben 44 
Population (thousands) . . . .. fi ? dé wialtdeucedies 2 4,359 5, 348 
Percent literate (male, 10 ye ars and over).....__-_-.----- Se Wiite ant 77 (*) 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories).___.._._______.__. patadvieds oa | 52,610 62, 780 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) - 20.36 | 0. 55 
Income and production: | 
Per capita income (dollars) - , | (4) 7 300 
Agricultural production index (1935-39 100) | () 8167 
International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) 142.7 642.0 
Total imports (millions of dollars) ne | 106. 0 515.0 
Commodity exports: 
Crude and refined sugar (millions of pounds) 5, 822. 4 11, 197.0 
Molasses (millions of gallons) . } 211.5 280. 7 
Raw tobacco (millions of pounds) x | 28.0 27.0 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to the United States 108. 4 | 379. 7 
Imports from the United States 75.2 407.5 
Gold and foreign-exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, “end of | | 
PONE ie «5 tchecess ie 2 | 9 408 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | 
CUNUCUND  ocih n haba ce web oddde danke uote Oke eeaes 9 +55 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents pe r peso (official) | | 10 100 
Prices: Cost-of-living index (1948=100) !! 37 | s4 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) ___- 149 | 73 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos, end of period) 54 2 846 
! Unless otherwise indicated. 7 1949. 
2 1937. § 1949-50. 
3 1943. ®§ November 1951. 
* Not available. 10 1951. 
5 Prewar average. 't Food only. 
6 1948-50. ? June 1951. 
TaBLE M-—7.— Dominican Republic 
| 
} 1938 ! 1950 ! 
General | 
Area (1,000 square miles Sr adetad |. . beceancl 19 
Population (thousands | 21, 586 | 2, 121 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) } 20. 04 30.08 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) | (4) | 370 
International trade and payments | | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) 14.3 | &3.5 
otal imports (millions of dollars) 11.3 | 532.0 
Commodity exports | | 
Crude sugar (thousands of metric tons) | 403.5 | 424.6 
Cocoa beans (thousands of metric tons) . | 28. 4 25. 8 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) | 8.4 12.9 
Raw tobacco (thousands of metric tons) | 7.4 | 14.5 
United States trade (millions of dollars) | 
Exports to United States i 4.6 36.5 
Imports from United States daoso asl 6.1 532.0 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv: alents—end of | 
of period) . we | 0) 6 29.7 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period—millions of dollar 
SE is Kanchi dace con ecae nn crenentns webs tadbbaandues boll me meee oe | 6+10.3 
Current rate of exchange— United States cents per peso (official) wind 6100.0 
Prices 
Wholesale price index (1948= 100) inke ‘ (4) i 693 
Cost of living index Trujillo SES aC ee | (4) | 6105 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) ee 15.6 | 138 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos—end of period) _ | 2) 6 26 





1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 Not available. 
2 1937 5 Estimated. 


31949 61951, 
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TaBLE M-8.— Ecuador 


General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) 
Population (thousands) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) 
Consumption of nonhuman ene rgy per capita (metric tons of coal) 


Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) 
Total imports (millions of dollars) 
Commodity exports 
Coffee (thousands of metrie tons) 
Cocoa beans (thousands of metric tons) 
Rice (thousands of metric tons) 
Bananas (thousands of mett ic tons 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to United States 
Imports from United States 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
period) 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per sucre (official) 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars 


Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of sucres, end of 
period 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 4 1949. 
2 1937. 5 1939. 
3 Not available. 61951, 


TABLE M-9Y.—EIl Salvador 


General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) _ 
Population (thousands) - 
Percent literate (male—8 ‘yet ars and over) __- 
Infant saaetaliee (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) 
Cotton (thousands of metric tons) 
Sesame (thousands of metric tons) 
Sugar (thousands of metric tons) 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to United States_ 
Imports from United States 


| 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents—end of 


period) - 


Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period—millions of dollar | 


equivalents) 
Current rate of exchange—United States cents per colon (official) - - 
Prices: 
Wholesale price index (1948= 100) " 
Cost-of-living index—San Salvador (1948= 100) __._- 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - 


Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of colones—end of | 
eeriea} 5 ae 


! Unless otherwise indicated. $1949. 
2 1987. ® Negligible 
3 1930. 7 1051. 


‘ Not available. 


2 2782 
(%) 
20. 





1938 ! 


06 | 


21,649 
83 
(4) 
20.04 
(*) 
19.9 
9.1 
53.8 
(*) 
(*) 
4.2 
6.8 
4.3 
7.9 
36 
42 
13.2 
17 


89 


106 
3, O77 
$415 
0. 20 
440 


1950 ! 


13 
1, 859 
(4) 


$0.06 
5 90 


69. £ 


pos 
~ 
no 
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TaBLeE M-10:—Guatemala 















1938 ! 1950 ! 

General: . i 
ree CEO ene SINE) « «sos ca Sabncdchacciccn ccc die eacntoaynanehesoneiineniiighadh 42 i 
Population (thousands) ---........--...- 22,088 2, 803 
Percent literate (male, 7 years and over).............-..---..---.. SE ih aiken Riedion cata 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) ........... 20.04 0.16 

Income and production: Per capita income (dollars)...............--..-..-.----- 1) 580 

International! trade and payments: 

Tote Saorcs Ces GF GONE) on cei. cc cisapuaentintees 16.3 67.6 
"Total Sessieras Caseeneene OF GONE) oon nicer nck nes cccuenavnmeden 16.8 71.2 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric toms)... ...-.. 5... 2s ccc ccgnencncvcnces 49.0 4.9 
Bananas (thousands of bunches).................-.---..-------...------- 9, 502 6, 939 
ee SS 8 ee Te  kunnboduanaedciieepaaes nbeaik bani 777 689 j 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Tee aeees Ol Se ee is cn ccc incdegududlnaceceecamiepeeeae 11.3 60. 2 
Pmpares Troms Gee Wee Beees. «oo neko pack cncncensscaseeeentens 7.5 48.7 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
period) spponnimamne <x Rec hniG als tg bub baton tama i katte ns ihe 9.7 $33.5 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
GENES ..< « one ivcanecpomshnskind at hanks tusknn seh siek deca cok oan th asia bnie we §—2.1 
> Current rate of exchange, United States cents per quetzal (official) _..........|.....----.-. 7100 
rices: 
Wholesale price index, Guatemala City (1948= 100). ...........-......-...-.. (4) 7113 
Cost-of-living index, Guatemala City f1948= 100) rire ila SE BRE BN PERE «@ 7120 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - --.....-....-..-- 13.8 1.1 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of quetzales) ..-.....--- 9 740 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 51949. 
2 1937. * November 1951. 
3 1940. 71951. 


4 Not available. 
TaBLE M-11.—Haiti 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1938 ! 


General: 
DEOR (ERTS SUITS MENA). - - os iii cane rinninegendnobebnehebbatinces onsen ienncbbiiiics 
Population bananas 6 ob is ee inact eA hihi oe Cad @) 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per —_ (metric tons of coal) ........... 30.01 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars). ................---..-.--..- ® 
International trade and payments: 
SURE re Cree OE I oi Cohan cn hc ccc cdpeationedenin 
Total imports (millions of dollars) 
Commodity exports: 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) 
Sisal (thousands of metric tons) 
Bananas (thousands of stems) ‘ 
Samer (Gouems OF MstT tS GOI aio a 5 5 oo on cin cnn cessed tin enngman 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Hxpotes to Tike Umma BOs os oak on cc rcete stems ccccncccnseqenénen 
Fetpoores froma Glo Westie CORO R is oan nce ns cdiggs sacmnestisnge umnpceuescnnens 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of ( 
DONE) 5 -. ii... en dwn otsin dee menshhtageind nies Ua ndeiilgnatiiniel inenadinie tare 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per gourde (official). ..........|.....-...---|--..-------- 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) .._......-..-...--.- 9.7 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of gourdes, end of ine 
DU) ais 0ksts~ wisn asd oseeaie no essa nana ald aehtodind a heaninat take aaredieninnalia hs 


on 


‘ 
' 
’ 
‘ 
oi 
3 
pe 8.8 xe 
oo one 











1 Fiscal year October to September unless other- 5 Fiscal 194 


wise indicated. 6 Gold and ‘Golines in United States banks, Decem- 
2 Not available. ber 1950. 
3 1937. 7 September 1939. 
41949. 


i i Op alk ee 
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TaBLeE M-12.— Honduras 


91 





| 
| 


General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) 
Population Cee eee nn ee en one 
Percent literate (male, 7 years and WON eco ksiste ey ee 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 
Income and production: Per capital income (dollars) 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars).....................--..------ ee ee 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - 
Commodity exports: 7 
Bananas (thousands of bunches) 
Ne nn cchuembakiean i sl cceken wae. 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
DOU I PI i a 
Imports from the United States..........._______.__-._.....-.---_- 
Gold an foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
MIS Sa See St RE a ORS es ey 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per lempira (official) 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) ..._.._.__.-_-- 


, _ credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of lempiras, end of 
peri 


; hg year July-June unless otherwise indicated. 


3 Not available. are available. 
41945. § 1938-39. 
5 1949. 9 1938. 


6 November 1951. 


TaBLE M-13.—Mezico 


General: 
Senne cee 
PI on gee | 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over)....._...--..----------------------- 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births) - - ._-- 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) ...................-.--...----.. 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) _.-_.._-- 
Income and production: 
a nme ieinitleminmeeies 
Agricultural production index (1935-39—100)_..................-..---...-.- | 
International trade and payments: 
‘2 Oeme Ciipeeee Gres G0 GONMND) on. 8. ncn enn ee nce en wnson 
Total im (millions of dollars) 
Commodity exports: 
Raw cotton (thousands of metric tons) 
Lead bars (thousands of metric tons). _...............-...-.-.-.--------- 
Silver bars (thousands of metric tons) | 
Crude petroleum (thousand cubic meters). -...................----.----.- | 
Copper bars (thousands of metric tons)_..............-...-...-.--------- | 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Se I I ee. cc iahintiticendonsebnindeclames 
EERO Gree CR WN TIONS koe ocd dn iia nnccciwens sate cieenncennes 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
iad int es She nie ne ene in adtinienthgasdaliatt midbdlsemnctigamoen 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
Cis citac eins has as Beebe saad DR a3 tea 2 se cee = 
a Current rate of exchange, United States cents per peso (official) ............--| 
rices: 
We mang ets Tena CLO I a iii Se se cic inccwnscnecencessccenncs 
Cost of living index, Mexico City (1948= 100) __..........--.......--.----.-.- 





Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - - ........-- 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos, end of period) - 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 7 1949-50. 

2 1937. § August 1951. 
31940. 9 1951. 

4 Not available. 1° Incomplete. 

5 1948-50. lt November 1951. 


6 1949. 





Fiscal year | 


1938 ! 


1938 ! 


3 18, 737 
3 52 
(*) 
(*) 
20. 35 


Fiscal year 
1950 } 


59 

1, 534 
£36 
589 
60.15 
5 80 


21.7 
34.2 
13, 801 
6, 770 
15.1 
26.9 
623.0 
6410.1 


50 
0.6 





$ 26 


7 Excludes gold and silver which are important 
value-wise but for which no accurate volume figures 


§ 146 


10 347 
i 3, 127 
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TaBite M-14.— Nicaragua 
























1938 ! | 1950 ! 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) - . .- Pa L sa a hae elec eagaihdeanesneeiel 57 
Population (thousands) . . - - ios eae | 2 926 1, 053 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (me tric tons of coal) ..---.--_-- 20.05 30. 07 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) ...................--..- od (*) 390 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) .... sce ch cis htibead dhe an, 5 Tare nin hake ti alien ainda a 5.9 | 34.6 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - aa eentitintieds = iuegte oles tick 5.1 | 25.3 
Commodity exports: | 
Gold (thousands of troy ounces) : cnubene patients ou 44.0 | 3218.8 
Coffee (thousands of metric tons) oe . | 14.3 | 36.8 
Sesame (thousands of metric tons) is (*) | 317 
Rice (metric tons) aes cleats eee ea 14 | 5 4, 500 
United States trade (millions of dollars): | 
Exports to the United States aiid ; si Racal % 4.0 | 24.2 
Imports from the United States... | 3.1 | 20.6 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of | 
period) .__- .| 1.32 59. 65 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of pe riod, ‘Millions of dollar 
equivalents) sulin SaaS ees wees del 5 +6, 22 
PA Current rate of exchange , United States cents per cordoba (official) - si Bie: iccaet 514.18 
’rices | j 
Wholesale price index (1948= 100) a ae hes allie ba 6 29 | § 136 
Cost of living index, Managua (1948=100) 7__......_...---.---- ee ee , 19 5 129 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - - 3.4 | 2 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of cordobas, end of | | 
period)... : : : foe eas 7 } 











Unless otherwise indicated. 







2 1937. 6 1939, 
1949. 7 Food only. 
‘ Not available. 8 1940, 












TABLE M-15.—Panama 






1950 1 




















General: | 
Area (1,000 square miles) . -- pies i esas es Sail cae ieeoeedin 29 
Population (thousands) - _ - eg acs Ar i ess ome se 2 575 | 801 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over) hick eithitacens ssa alana 3 66 | (*) 
Consumption of non-human energy (metric tons of coal) - nas hat eabamedite | (*) . 30 

Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) ------ cainteiactiant (*) 5 180 

International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars) ‘ jtbiweca iene | 7.7 | 10.1 
Total imports (millions of dollars) . Bb rn on a ts te SS eee eS 17.7 | 67.0 
Commodity exports: | 

Bananas (thousands of stems) - -- - - pga aa pa wads tS inthis gen ae en ee 6, 400 | 5, 877 
Cacao beans (metric tons) eae peeente code Se Sthiemmnts 4, 1, 901 
| on 








eet 041 
Abac4 (metric tons) bs cb huata pipudlanccdhcchonl 0 3, 565 
United States trade (millions of dollars): - 















Exports to the United States_--_- Wes csk SCs ccb ante ataeneees=se eed 9.3 
Imports from the U nited States. cetinl 10.1 44.4 
Foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equiv ‘alents, end of period) ¢ | 7 34.0 8 65.6 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar | 
equivalents) 4 to aaa Siinae ended 8 +6.4 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per balboa (officis By Aor: oe one ® 100 
Prices: Cost of living index, Panama City (1948=100) #_______..-.-.-..- ae eae (*) 994 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) _ __. 17.8 515.4 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of Dalboas, end of | 
period) _...-. Kame cdbcagh ations cckemce tae ha elie LAE Mil igs tote oe ae ‘| 2 2 















Unless otherwise indicated. 6 Dollar exchange in United States banks. 









2 1937. 7 1939. 
3 1940. 8 November 1951. 
4 Not available. 8 1951. 





5 1949 10 Food only. 










erenae— 
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TaBLE M-16.—Paraguay 





1938! | 19501 
General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) - _. an ais a cles is ; : Set — 157 
Population (thousands). -.- a 2934 | 1, 406 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per cap ita (metric tons of coal).......--. 20.01 0. 02 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) .__.........-..--- nonioneieaiel (3) j ‘80 
International trade and payments: | 
Total exports (millions of dollars)......._._...- sat 7.0 54.3 
Total imports (millions of dollars). ana j i ee 7.6 | 27.5 
Commodity exports: 
Logs and lumber (thousands of metric tons)............-- sndthias teiaatebiiiedinl 5 59 2Al 
Cotton (thousands of metric tons). nitaks eaten paler’ 57 | 12 
Quebracho extract (thousands of metric tons) ..__- iain scene haatiia : 541 39 
Meat products (thousands of metric tons) - _-- ae es $17 12 
Hides and skins (thousands of metric tons) - ‘ ‘ sidilldaceihehaictey 58 12 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States_.._.._...__- PR Ge. acted 0.9 1.7 
Imports from the United States. 0.7 6.4 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivale nts, end of 
period) 0.6 719.1 

Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) 





. er +6. b 
' Current rate of exchange, U nited States cents per guarani (official) _- odd ; 5 16. 67 
rices: 
Wholesale price index (1948= 100) a Ce : 24 § 182 
Cost-of-living index, ascension (1948= 100) at : 24 § 272 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars). __- : 2 47 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of guaranis, end of 
period) ‘ sian inp aide ae ech al a al Di a : $7 | 7211 
! Unless otherwise indicated. 5 1938-40 average. 
2 1937. € 1939. 
3 Not available. 7 November 1951. 
41949. § 1951. 
TaBLE M-17.—Peru 
1938 ! 1950 | 
General: | 
Area (1,000 square miles) - . .__- ‘a 482 
Population (thousands) 7 2 6, 695 8, 405 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over) 3 3 £5 | (*) 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) 41,870 | 5 2, 260 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 20.13 0. 20 
Income and production: 
Per capita income (dollars) - ae (*) 7 100 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) ce (®) 7124 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) -_-- , 76.7 193. 7 
Total imports (millions of dollars) - . 58.3 187.0 
Commodity exports: 
Sugar (thousands of metric tons) ‘ ull i 260. 2 290. 5 
Cotton (thousands of metric tons) - : . | 69. 6 73.6 
Copper (thousands of metric tons) ; ; ae $34.5 | 27.2 
Lead (thousands of metric tons) - . psa $41.4 | 60.3 
Zinc (thousands of metric tons) . : $16.7 74.7 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 
Exports to the United States Be ian : ; 20. 6 50. 8 
Imports from the United States | 20.0 | 30.9 
Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of | } 
period) - . 21.1 | 56.9 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of pe riod, Millions of dollar 
equivalents) ; *+5.0 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per sol (free, certificate)... 6. 63 
Prices: | 
Wholesale price index (1948= 100) pe es schesacnte nee 26 0 186 
Cost-of-living index, Lima (1948= 100) _ _. See 30 10 139 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) 99 10 125 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of soles, end of period) 115 + 1,044 
1 Unless otherwise indicated. 6 Not available. 
2 1937, 7 1949, 
31940. | 





4 Prewar average. * November 1951. 
5 1948-50. 10 1951. 
























Taste M-18.—Uruguay 


General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) - - 
Population (thousands) 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births). - | 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) . | 
Consumption of nonhuman energy per capita (metric tons of coal) 
Income and production: 
ee Cee io ot a ete tae eenewaenl 
Agricultural production index (1935-39= 100) acai, abides a dea Bi 
International trade and payments: 
Total exports (millions of dollars) ...._. er scasisecinieeninaabeill sienieccevetelanmaibnaianndte 
ee ne OE: | 


Commodity exports: 
re Er Ne eo eee ee ees caemianedl 
Hides and skins (thousands of metric toms) ..............- | 
Meat (thousands of metric tons) --. al 


Linseed oil (thousands of metric toms). ..............-....-...--..-.--... | 


Linseed (thousands of metric tons) 
United States trade (millions of dollars): 

Exports to the United States. ....._- caer anon ppauatlaneaen tia sdiesie income 
emai reas: Cine TO aii ii a 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents). _.-_- 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
equivalents) 
Current rate of exchange, United States cents per peso (official) 
Prices: Cost of living index, Montevideo (1948= 100). .._.....-....-.........---- 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - - -- 
Money and credit: 


Total currency in circulation (millions of pesos, end of period). 


1 Unless otherwise indicated. 7 Not available. 

2 1937, § 1939, 

3 1949, * November 1951. 
41944. 10 1951. 

5 Prewar average. 11 October 1951. 

6 1948-50. 


TABLE M-19.— Venezuela 





General: 
Area (1,000 square miles) __............-.- 
PE COIN oo ios iro ndccancssanvencbipiammbbaablmeia 
Percent literate (male, 10 years and over)_..............---.-......--.--.-.-- 
Infant mortality (number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births)... .__- 
Daily per capita food consumption (calories) _...................--....--....- 
Income and production: Per capita income (dollars) 
International trade and payments: 
gies Genre Comms GE CUNO on. oon ds cn dba cbisicamnasdubedasbebed 
72 RE es CE OE CEO... conc cnwdncuncadnkkchsanciawsmmabinbewwan 
Commodity exports: 
Petroleum, crude (million cubic meters). ......................-..-----.- 
Petroleum derivatives (million cubic meters) .............-...-.-.--..---- 
Coffee (bousands of metric. toms)... os... cnc nc cccwsiccnccccedone 
Cocoa (thousands of metric tons) . . .... 2... 262 cee oon ec cennsccnsccncs 
United States trade (millicns of dollars): 
NE UD GENS TISOUNE RNID Ooo cin crincs naddcckunnndccsiapdeabsdabaeael 
Semeres Some Uae ain’ Geeeees. ¢ os ots So Sain doce csceieenceess 
Gold = foreign exchange reserves (millions of dollar equivalents, end of 
MONI es goin oni as oy cltns wickdeeppcyunath cheap tiakesads thas isiads ibaa ils Sailite tte heel sali taatil 
Change in reserves (from December 1950 to end of period, millions of dollar 
CITED nian ho oe nib enein atiinin ent adn teak tenia amlnd he telel dined knees 





Current rate of exchange, U nited States cents per bolivar (selling rate) _.....- 
Prices: 

Wholesale-price index (1948= 100) ..-......-..-.---------- Sina coda keeanetn 

Cost-of-living index, Caracas (1948= 100) 4__. 2. nee eee 
Public finance: Gross external public debt (millions of dollars) - 
Money and credit: Total currency in circulation (millions of bolivars, ‘end of 


Meee). 4.06... nw coisu ts dibcasehe ines bneces Dedeenassosncdivseil adeeb ANRC giro a Malham article 
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$52 22 
ore Os 


Ny 


“uN 
on, _ 


| 


Sx 


o oft GONMN Am 


1950 ! 


72 
$ 2, 365 

@ 
#2, 600 
0. 62 


3 330 
3121 


191. 6 
204.7 


90. 0 
44.3 
99. 2 
23. 6 

3.4 


129.5 
39. 2 
9211 


90. 101 
* §2. 63 
110 
0. 061 
11 297 


1950 ! 


352 

4, 924 
() 

591 

7 2, 210 

5 320 

1, 167.6 

539. 5 


71.9 
10.7 
18.5 
15.6 


332.0 
367. 4 


* 373 


9 +33 
10 29. 85 


0 100 
10 99 
0. 030 


2713 





1 Unless otherwise indicated. ’ Direct ex 

2 1937. ports to the 

31941. are substantial. 

4 Not available. * November 1951. 
§ 1949. 0 1951. 

6 Prewar average. 1 Food only. 


7 1949-50. 12 October 1951. 





rts to the United States.only. Reex- 
nited States from Curacao and Aruba 
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N. UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


TaBLe N-1.—United Nations expanded technical assistance program—Contribu- 
tions pledged and received for first financial period July 1950 to Dec. 31, 1951 


(as of Mar. 1, 1952) 




















Loca] currency Contribu- 
OREN Rel, Sadia lista eitniaattinsntiecttet nto tions 
Country received, 
. Amount Dollar dollar 
Currency pledged | equivalent | equivalent 
} | 
5s ie a pS Ee eee 119, 084 57, O01 | $7, 001 
NSS SIT a | Argentine pesos.......- bi 1, 000, 000 | 200, 000 |... Evtse aa 
nc cn nneeeues . | Equivalent of............. $400, 921 } 400, 921 | 400, 921 
ER ERE | Austrian shillings... _..._- | 500, 000 19, 231 | 1 19, 231 
Belgium wae | Belgian franes._........... 13, 500, 000 i 270, 000 | 270, 000 
Bolivia.......... : woe) BOUWIOS . oiss5000. esses 750, 000 | 12, 500 | 1 12, 500 
Picks cunndsllcebwhes = seeka CIID cs dtdicniscacdane 8, 500, 000 | 459, 459 | 459, 459 
PR ile alts ccdd Rennes pekeaced | Equivalent of............- $7, 500 | 7, 500 7, 500 
Raivio tn Sbvikinednihiepekbhodian | Canadian dollars...._....- 850, 000 772, 727 772, 727 
Ceylon . | Equivalent of..........-.. | $15, 000 } 15, 009 | 15, 009 
Chile Chilian pesos_........2._. | 5,400,000 oe ee Se 
icin Gaines connie sid deh and hts demcenlinigteazie | $10, 000 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Colombia... _--. bwunelodupedinl gibudweubelteasieenodde } $51, 020 } 51, 020 | 51, 020 
Costa Rica 7 I i silts ncaa laa : $5, 000 5,000 |..- 
Cuba i | Cuban pesos. ..........- a 50, 000 | 50, 000 50, 000 
Denmark-. nacscoue| DOM MIGNON cond oo 660, 000 | 95, 555 | 95, 555 
Ecuador et leant acum | RRR. 4. cc cudaondenuse 94, 500 | 6, 300 j....- ere 
Dace cadakdnaveseiviceeacas) DO BOURNE, SOc 28, 500 81, 850 | 81, 850 
El Salvador. ._.. ere cnanitinksace tigen a Ice $5, 000 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Ws). a Ethiopian dollars. ______- 50, 000 20, 129 20, 129 
BE chehoiensce Junin: 0 deinen Sms ibeesctbea ne | Finnish marks-...-....._- 1, 155, 000 j 5, 000 5, 000 
Ba on he tice choas ; French franes.............| 422, 625, 000 } 1,207, 500 | 1, 207, 500 
Nina oti add aegis wharbinge ..| Equivalent of.........._. $20, 205 20, 285 | 9, 987 
Guatemala... ....................| Equivalent of..........._.| $5, 000 $000 4225s Le: 
SR iiicwiscunneneteninniics | Haitian gourdes.....______| 30, 000 6, 000 | 6, 000 
NN tn Sethi sec donehsha sh ee escuueesy oes. 16, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
th nasa ssetcickianacades | Equivalent of. _..._..._- al $250, 000 250, 000 | 250, 000 
SE, os ctnwbeatgubgactsess + Rupiah --_-- att cated 463, 000 12k, 522 121, 522 
Wis caondab esses acon 5p ONIN WE sss ica 8d | $40, 000 40,000 |_..._- z 
ES i nein iat Ach BAND en cso deenasied ‘ } 1, 787/310 | 5, 005 | 5, 00 
ERAS .| Pounds sterling-..._.__._- 5, 000 13, 994 | 13, 994 
BODY occa nenwdsdeies sissies sts) ENO POUMNEB sso d5c5.5 10, 000 | 27, 988 | 27, 988 
PRs esi ais toh sib pinta nite cule cea Equivalent of-__.......... | $93, 000 | COUP 4.23 oe 
SRR Te ae eh icin Nhs dndhiatene Cent $5, 000 } 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Lebanon a | Equivalent of_____- aie $6, 556 6, 556 | 6, 556 
Baas 55s clstnn vee ce pik Ragicd adele cake Ok kdt | $8, 000 8,000 | 8, 000 
Luxembourg - pices Sepa Equivalent of. .-____- a $2, 500 | 2, 520 | 2, 520 
ach ibnk tathat sencscual Mexican pesos. -.-.._......- 300, 000 MATE ie Sosa. 
Pano io ce -| French franes-_-.........__- 1, 000, 000 2, 857 2, 857 
Netherlands..........__- och TE scsseunn cobeeck 1, 520, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
New Zealand......._..._- | New Zealand pounds.___. 45, 000 | 124, 138 124, 138 
ak See re | Norwegian kroner________ | 250, 000 j 34, 999 34, 999 
}. EEE ae re |} Pakistan rupees--_.__.___. 467, 000 | 140, 663 140, 663 
| RSE ee =coaces| Philippine pesos. -_._._____| 100, 000 } 50, 000 50, 000 
Wa ee ed Swedish kroner --_... aS 500, 000 | 96, 525 96, 525 
Switzerland... __- cases ultass | Swiss franes...........--.-| 1,000, 000 | 233, 645 233, 645 
I So ki ire wiedex, .| Syrian pounds... _____. iF 25, 000 15,490 bo< 5.0.35 
TE da ss. cicnbraCieckaicience PEC a lihinta cccended tees 425, 000 | 19, 758 | 19, 758 
SE beri hnicctieiinpaiesacon ace} NOUN Chica dcos oe $183, 638 183, 638 | 183, 638 
United Kingdom.....----22- | Pounds sterling. ------ 760,000 | 2,128,255 | 2, 128, 255 
Seay NUE UT SUMONOUN so ae oe edge oe ees 12, 007, 500 12, 007,500 | 12,007, 500 
Wig at odes adcweiimiokece | Uruguayan pesos... _._. 151, 000 99, 408 1 99, 408 
WAI oad adh neato doce .-| Equivalent of............- $44, 000 44, 000 4, 400 
Wha ecace a8 Indian rupees......._._._- 20, 4, 200 | 4, 200 
Yugoslavis....................... | Dinars... a 2, 500, 000 50, 000 | 50, 000 
NOR fifo es sey é a a 20, 070, 260 19, 534, 960 
I 


1 Payment announced by Government but receipt not yet confirmed by banks 
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TaBLe N-2.—United Nations expanded technical assistance program— Pledges for 


Local currency 








Country 2 rere er ne ar Pee nee enn tee stage ae 
; mecibie oa Amount — 
| Currency pledged 

Argentina pi PI ad sind n dln Dict nees ~--} 1, 000, 000 $200, 000 
Australia 3. | Equivalent of_..-- traces ae 190, 000 
Austria Schillings hie aaehkabonaibhtali inainaindes cabadanals | 500, 000 19, 231 
Belgium. - ..-| Belgian franes............- --| 13,500,000 270, 000 
Bolivia. ........ TENOR ici ndiweaisaaniielindtbadn <demndin 750, 000 12, 500 
Brazil _..| Crurieros quititbendensiledé . —_ 850, 000, 000 459, 459 
Burma a} QUVAMNE 06s. 20 scestseescacdsaves. Lpinsadqadanwiiae 8, 000 
Cambodia -_--..-.-- | BE onc tenttshivdsadssiednbdan pide ss cicesecihaik 3, 000 
panade ERIS 3 7 wali - pein niginn den Raita bikes | cas nelle in 750, 000 
Ceylon... | DO sntiandcktertnctiebiabdunee e : 15, 000 
a ee a BO RR a A Le ae 5, 400, 000 174, 194 
China DIVO: OE. cones cntbinisgnsoknwk | *e 10, 000 
Colombia 6 OD nccvan cde cntatiedse Rahat ees Biss \ 100, 000 
Cuba | do_. heaheens oud | ‘ . 50, 000 
Denmark | Danish crowns bist diced bwin 750, 000 108, 585 
Ecuador .| Sucres i i tii a lala | 94, 500 6, 300 
Egypt .| Egyptian pounds... . 28, 500 81, 850 
= Salvador | — of Mit nteaaannindts 5, 000 
ithiopia do “= Lasoene his 20, 000 

Federal Republic of Germany German marks . ha a 500, 000 | 119, 048 
Finland sh Finnish marks. ...-....-.....-- éol 2, 310, 000 | 10, 000 
France. | French franes._...........-.....-.----| 422,625,000 1, 207, 500 
Greece. Equivalent in drachmas of__.-.....-. see ‘ 20, 205 
Haiti a > Gourdes. dicta dis ea cal ali hw cela 60, 000 12, 000 
Honduras.. MAIRUOIOUS OL. 5. oo ctr densdeces+- Las werahivniaah 8, 000 
Iceland do mn enna tag alie s I sm thsanien tachi 2, 500 
India Equivalent in rupees of... ...... ale Lipson ‘ 250, 000 
Indonesia ._....... . Rupiah a allie Ohiecndele eee Mak 500, 000 43, 860 
Iran | Equivalent in rial of............-.. ; ieee ached 40, 000 
Ireland Pounds sterling - - i tela hay 5, 000 | 14, 002 
Israel SOPONT DOWNES... diccsessveusshcdcne 10, 000 | 28, 003 
Italy Equivalent in lira of. ..........--...-- a ; 93, 000 
Japan OO ie ie ti ies nek gna / 28, 800, 000 80, 000 
Korea. -. Equivalent of.......-- Sic haa oe ine eee 5, 000 
Laos a. <p bitiaeGhietelesns Sonia alee tieabe 5, 000 
Liberia Seed iis nhs xiacenon ich ieberaah tatebtie a. REO ES 12, 000 
Luxemburg............- Bi CO. sie nine dhe Maen dees damn call 2, 500 
Monaco French franes 2 é | 1, 000, 000 2, 857 
Netherlands Guilders Sas, ieee alalplecahicel .| 1, 520, 000 400, 000. 
New Zealand New Zealand pounds_....__. .| 45, 000 124, 148 
Norway Norwegian kroners-_...............--- | 400, 000 | 55, 999 
Pakistan.__._. - Paksistani rupecs . .....<....660655-...- | 500, 000 151, 103 
Philippines - _- PRETIDING OBOE ~ onic inn nest cnn :| 100, 000 50, 000 
Ss caw Swedish kroner <a -| 2, 000, 000 386, 623 
Switzerland §__- Swiss francs up to....................- | 1, 000, 000 218, 600 
Psa eibe agi, ERE | 25, 000 11, 410 
Thailand es Baht_- sity belies nie eats bande | 425, 000 34, 000 
Turkey-__- ; Equivalent of_.........-..... | ae 182, 000 
United Kingdom Pounds sterling - -._-- 450, 000 | 1, 260, 151 
United States of America *_. Es . alee 11, 400, 000 
Uruguay i acaialae “ wid | = 50, 000 
Venezuela he a atl csteiudiban Rissa nuinsaaciaanaal | 20, 000 
Viet Nam_.......-.. MOGUIVAAORE GE. on cccdnccnccdundece pitas stile at 7, 500 
Yugoslavia Dinars _- | 15,000,000 | 50, 000 
Total_...... ; Sg ks eee ca es | 18, 839, 618 


1 The final act of the Technical Assistance Conference is open for signature until Apr. 15, 1952. 


2 Countries indicating pledges, but amounts not yet announced: Afghanistan, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Iraq, Lebanon, Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. 
31 percent of total pledges, not more than US$200,000. 
4 Minimum pledge, subject to increase to $850,000 in the light of any further pledges that may be made 


before the final act is closed. 


5 


5 Swiss frances 1,000,000, will be reduced proportionately if total pledges do not reach US$20 million. 


6 Minimum pledge, which may be increased to not more than $12 million, based on 60 percent of total 


pledges made by Apr. 15, 1952. 
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0. PALESTINE REFUGEE PROGRAM 
TaBLeE O-1.—Contributions and pledges to the Palestine refugee program (includes 
United Nations Relief and Work Agency (UNWR.A) and its predecessor, United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees), Dec. 1, 1948, through Dec. 31, 1951 


Contribu- 

















Country Percent Country ‘ ontribu- Percent 
tions . tions 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS NATIONS—continued 

Afghanistan $5, 600 (+) Union of South Africa $39, 687 0. 03 
Argentina 50, 000 0. 03 
Australia 5, 806 . 61 United Kingdom 4 23, 035, 484 15. 08 
Belgium , 180 31 United Kingdom loan to 
Bolivia 000 (+) the Hashemite Kingdom 
Canada 2, 616 1. 60 of the Jordan 15 7, 000, 000 4. 58 
Denmark , 480 .12 
Dominican Republic 000 Ol Total 519.66 
Egypt 45, ¢ 352 3. 67 = = : 
El Salvador 500 (+) United States 6 93, 450, 000 61. 16 
Ethiopia 500 .02 || Venezuela ? 34, 925 - 02 
France 7, 205, 780 | 4.78 Yemen 9, 863 01 
Greece 94, 508 06 Yugoslavia. ® 80, 200 05 
Honduras 2, 500 (+ Bahrein 56, 739 | 04 
India | 69, 666 05 Eire 06, 774 06 
Indonesia 123, 396 OS Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Iraq 1, 872, 508 1.23 Jordan 19 1, 890, 271 1.17 
Israel 7 890, 769 58 Italy ; 64 )2 
Lebanon 8 2. 026, 015 1.33 Kuwait 31, 500 02 
Luxemburg 9, 209 01 Southern Rhodesia | 19, 600 O1 
Mexico. 115, 600 08 Sudan 144, 000 | 09 
New Zealand | 530, 732 35 Switzerland... | 68, 364 04 
Norway. 10 134, 475 09 Viet Nam_. 5, 000 (+ 
Pakistan. . . 403, 380 26 
Philippines ! 10, 000 .O1 | Total governmental 
Saudi Arabia 295, 006 | .19 contributions 152, 901, 900 100. 00 
Sweden 12 $24, 457 . 08 Private contributions 20 3, 968, 000 ; 
Syria 18 2, 965, 271 1. 94 - 
Turkey 


206, 333 .13 Total.. 156, 869, 900 


' Includes $350,000 in supplies pledged but not received. 
2 Includes $30,000 in supplies pledged but not received. 

Includes $43,500 cash pledged but not paid. 
4 Includes $390,000 cash pledged but not paid. 

Pledged but not paid. 
® Includes $2,571,400 cash pledged, of which $328,571 has been paid. 
7 Includes $50,000 cash and $7,500 in supplies pledged of which $2,700 worth of gasoline has been received. 
* Includes $33,000 cash pledged but not paid 

® Supplies pledged but not yet received. 

© Includes $14,000 in supplies pledged but not received. 

Supplies pledged but not received. 
2 Includes $20,000 cash pledged but not paid. 
> Includes $60,000 cash pledged but not paid. 

4 Includes $12,400,000 cash pledged of which $4,200,000 has been paid. 

1s The United Kingdom loans to the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan are considered as part of the 
United Kingdom contribution to the total program. 

© Includes a Maximum of $50,000,000 which the United States will contribute, providing it does not exceed 
approximately 70 percent of total resources made available by other governments; and that the Agency has 
entered into program commitments by June 1, 1942, which indicate that these funds can be utilized. 

17 Includes $20,000 in supplies pledged but not received. 

8 Includes $45,000 in supplies pledged but not received. 

Includes $168,000 cash pledged but not received. 
Private contributions constitute 2.53 percent of total contributions. 


O 









